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DAISY’S APPEAL TO LADY ALICIA, 


“ ne the pag ue mm she ty a 

ATS Th « eaven alone can decide,” was the meek reply. 
DAISY THORNE ’ “T mean, are the injuries serious—are they such as 
oo ip ~~, usl 

” - She asked this eagerly, impetuously. 
THE GRIMWOOD MYSTERY. The Curate raised Me Gevemnens eyes to her face, and 
By Author of “ The Flower Girl,” “ Jessie Ashton,” §c., 4¢. replied with the utmost deliberation. 

*No,” he said, “the aim was good, and the hand 
steady ; but the uncertain light defeated the assassin. 
The patient is already conscious, and in all human pro- 
bability he will live—live to avenge himself upon his 
would-be murderer.” 

The eyes, still fixed upon her face, noted correctly the 
effect of these words. As they were uttered Lady 
Alicia turned deadly pale, and an expression of melan- 
choly and extreme depression succeeded to the air of 
triumph with which she had entered the hall. 

“ He lives!” she muttered, rather to herself than in 
5 the Curate; “‘ he still lives!” 

* Yes,” interrupted Sharke ; “and,” he added, ina 
r, “this time all is safe.” 





PART I—SECRET CRIMES. 


CHAPTER V. 
¢¢ rHE CANADIAN FLAG.” 


Tue news of the tragic occurrence at Grimwood Chase 
was sufficient to deter the hunting-party from any 
demonstration they might have ——- Some 
few of the more intimate friends of the Clavers family 
dismounted, and left messages of condolence with the 3 
domestics; the rest retired in groups, conversing over | low whi 
the matter as they went. With g 

Lady Alicia was among those who stayed; she was, | bowed before a shrine, and passed on. 
indood, the first to alight, and having thrown the reins 
hastily over the mare’s neck, she proudly entered the 
hall of the building. 

A servant in the Clavers livery advanced to address 
her, but as he did so her quick eyelighted upon another : 
form, as it entered the hall. For a moment she stood mentally asking herself that 

The next moment the Rev. Arundel Sharke ap-| question. The answer came in the form of an over- 
proached, with his stooping head, and a meek shrug of | whelming conviction, resulting less from his words 
the shoulders. than from his manner, both that morning and on the 

“You still here?” she demanded, starting slightly | preceding night. } ’ 
at his a “He does,’ she muttered; “ he will use that suspi- 


words. 

“What does he mean?” she exclaimed; “does he 
dare to suspect me of the attempted murder of this 
wretched man ?” 





“Still here,’ he answered, in a soft, deprecating | cion to further his base ends. I must defeat him, or I 
tone. am in his power.” ‘ 

“ And Reginald—what of him ?” she asked. With these words she entered the drawing-room, 

“ He lives,” replied the Curate, where many of the hunting-party, and of the neighbours 





ese words he bowed to her, as he would have | dently no use to argue the case. 
Lady Alicia stood utterly confounded by those simple 
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from surrounding villages and country seais, had already 
assembled ; the number being increased by fresh arrivals 
every minute, 

Scarcely had she seated herself beside a handsome 
youth in a scarlet coat, before one of the most ardent of 
sportsmen approached her. 

“You won't lose the day?” said Jack Langham, as 
he was universally called. “We can do no good here, 
and we're safe for a good run.” 

“ But appearances!” she said, smiling archly. 

“Hang appearances!” cried Jack; “ Beginald is 
recovering. Ina day he'll be all right. Let me per- 
suade you.” ‘ 

She was about to yield, but looking up, she caught 
the eye of the Rev. Arundel Sharke, who stood near a 
window gazing fixedly at her. 

“Thank you,” she said ; “ I had intended to join you, 
as you see, but the fact is’—and here she smiled in 
deprecation of her woman's weakness—“ I have more 
heart than I thought I had.” 

Jack bent on her a re»roachful look; but it was evi- 
Lady Alicia was not 
a woman to be talked out of her will. So he turned 
from her, and left the drawing-room ; and through the 
open window she saw him and half-a-dozen laughing 
friends mount and ride gaily off. 

“TI would give a limb to be with them,’ 
tered, in a tone of bitter disappointment ; 
better as it is. If any chance should reveal 
* She checked herself, as if she feared to give utterance 
to some thought even to herself; then she added—* He 
dying, perhaps! They would never forgive me!” 

It was a hard trial to give up the hunt; but it was 
harder still to remain there in that dismal room. Sir 
Ireton, the housekeeper, all the household but the 
liveried servants, were engaged in close attendance 
upon the patient lying between life and death upstairs. 

company assembled was of the most mixed ip- 


* she mut- 


“but "tis 
” 
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nails of the largwe t ize, with three or four knocked out 
of the rows; und if this was not suilicient, pelts of a 

P liar form settled the busines 
But in this case no such footmark 3 weré to b ° 
covered, partly beenuse of the elastic nature of the 
; but partly, also, as he surmised, because no such 

were worn, 

Vhich,” continued the fanctionary, “ I went to Mr. 





a i 1 one of the bystanders, “ th t 


let re must 
have been the marks of Mr, Reginald’s own boots.” 

The constable looked at him with ineffable scorn. 

“In course there were,” he condescended to roply, |. 


mooth 
was the 


8 Of ourn. ‘They was 
scecn; 80 


but that was no busine 
jes, that was plain enough to be 
iaark of a woman's foot.” 
* Did you measure that?” asked a smooth voice. 
It was that of the Rev, Arundc! Sharke, who had 
tepped up to tt 46 group unperceive d. 
* Measure that, sir!” e Mesined the constable, “ why, 
no; we knew whose foot that was well enough, more’s 
ty. That was Daisy Thorne’ s footmark.” 
low do you know that ?” asked the Curate, calmly. 
Lady Alicia, gitting by, he ard the question, oy felt 
o significant farce of it. She knew the suspicion of 
her w _— th lurked in the man’s mind, and that this had 
di oe the startling inquiry. 
And sts a (ling, indeed, ' was to the constable. 
Eno | it?’ he exclaimed, fairly thrown by 
‘why, Ebibshods knows that. Sle has 


ce 


‘iow do 
the words; * 


eon sod that sho was there; she it was as gave the 
i mi. 
“1 know that Daisy Thorne says sho was there,” re- 
: pli ied Sharke ; “ but f think it improbable that she per- 


potrated the outrage, 

“ Kverybody must know 
whose conse nee struge 
Curate. 

“Well, then,” re pli ed the rev. antagonist, “if we 
agree in that, we shall probably agree iu this also, that 
if she did not commit the attempted crime, some other 
concerned in it.” 

In course, sir.” 

“Very well, then. You have chosen to assume that 

it was a man—in fact, you have hardly hesitated to say 





said the constable, 
pect for the 


that, sir,” 
ju led with his re 








land was 


tliat it was poor Fairholt, chiefly because he is not to be 
found.” 

“ And a werry good reason too, as I take it,” inter- 
rupted the constable, cor oabte cently. 

" A ery good—buat not good enough. A man may 


f » hve. | he me suddenly, and on the night of an at- 









] 

roe d murder, and yet be an inniocent man. I admit | 
that the probabilitie rninst him, that the cireum- 
t antinl evidence is strong; but you are bound to go 
beyond suspicious cireu wces. You are bound to 
obtain proot, if proof is to be had; and if you have re- 
course bo such a ti as that of footsteps, you are bound 


test atiord Now, I 


to take all the results which that 





? it, it is an assumption of yours that a man com- 
mutted thi ig act. Why might it not have been a wo- 
man ?’ 


This was such a perfectly new light to the astute con- 





{ stable, that he was more bewildered thau cver. 
* As to that - ’ he began. 
q “ A woman,” continued the Curate, “ might have been 
on the watch in the park as well as ® man; a woman 


s might have pulled the trigger o f the pistol or the gun, 
whichever was used ; and as for motives, 2 woman might 
have had as strong acause of jealousy against the young 
Squire as you surmise that Fairholt had. The bs 
beimg thus equal, you find the impression of a woman’s 
foot, and you pass it by unheeded, as a thing of no 
account. ° 

With a conte: mpt uous curl of the lip, the Curate 
turned on his hee!, and was about to leave tho dis- 
comfited constable to his reflections 

“You're a little hard UPON me i think, sir,” urged 
that personage ; “ there's probabilities on one side, but 





” 


and the conversation was « csuingly monoto- 


i .* | ‘ och neces 
1d the ay earance of, 
waraus, arom the “" 

ulation. ‘Then, to 
‘ , ity nece s 
? hol outrage#and 
1 i 1 enhvenin 
temen ‘ tana 

in ble, arrived, accom- 
panied by a] meu in uniforms beyrimed with 
ciay, t un O@ieil in ( n of the ecene of the 
Tnurcder 

“ Did that in tion throw any light upon the per- 
pe f the crime?” 

| ie « jon: id Stott, who had never 
i 1 ian loportant man before, with 
I rei 1013 id a great deal of unnecessary 
‘ ! t did no 

] constable’s i abont discovering a murder 

ew ly bounded by the comparison of foot- 
! . His experien , or the tradi ions of his oflice, 
led him to the conelu , that a murderer always wore | 
boots of a peculiar f form, xpr sssly adupted for discovery. 
They had usnally ras his listeners could gather, 


olt's house, and fetched away all his boots, and my 
men took ’em to the spot, and tried to mate ’em all 

the pl where the blood lies, and there wasn't | 
i 1 boot-mark there.” 


| 
| 
| 
5 








none on the other. What woman is there hereaboute 
as would be likely ——~’ 









| 
winald’ 
explain all, and you will believe him—you will take his | 


, 


cried the Curate, in 
secrets of 
na@ mi 


oe Pp hav ‘ . 
hould I know the all the women’s hearts ? 


a cast-off sweetheart— 





ned full upon those of L: 














I e words; but though she un 
their full significance, she did not flinch. She returned | 
| him. ¢ gaze for gaze. : 4 Wed 
t \{ that moment there was a slight commotion in the 
lroom. ‘Those who had gathered round the constable 
h y made way for an object which attracted all eyes. | 
| it was 4 inald’s pet spamel Rover, who came dashing | 





j unt » the midst of the crowd, waving + his tail, and bet tray- 








| iugr every sympt om of ¢ xcitement. 
|} “What 1s that in his mouth?” exclaimed several 
} voices at once. 


“Tis a glove,” cried the constable, stooping and 


r something from the dog’s mouth. 
“A glove! exclaimed Curate Sharke, returnir 
as | live, 2 woman's ve, and stained with blocd! ” 
Iie turned as he spoke, to look for Lady Alicia, but 
she had disappe are “dd. 
{lalf-an-hour later, a 
that house. 
Poor Daisy, wearied with mu h w eeping, a nd distract- 
ed with nuxiety as to the progress of Reginald Clavers 
!'and the fate of Jasper, ve A nee) to steal from the room 
a 17 ied her out into the cor ‘ridor, in the hope of meet- 
‘ me one who would give her news of what was 
passing. That portion of the house, however, appeared 
lto be deserte d, and she wandered on and on, until at 
length chance conducted her to a charming boudoir, 
| apparently deserted. 


ne; 


touching incident transpired in 














| Arrest ‘lin the midst of her sorrow by the beanties 
| of which 2 glimpse was afforded her, she ve ntured in, 
when, to her astonishment, a woman rose from one of 


Lady Alicia de Vernon! 
et r lads couse me!” exclaimed Daisy, | 
vhelmed with confusion, and about to retire. 
!” exclaimed her ladyship; “ whiat do you do 
e 






here ?’ 

*“T hoped—I thought—to gain news of Mr. Reginald ; 
but +”? 

You are anxious—you love him ?” interrupted 
the other. 

“5 Love him!” exclaimed Daisy, impetnously, “oh, 
no, no! I fear him too much. But if he dies, they will 
say that Jasper is—a murderer! and if ho lives, they 
will drag him from me, pe rhaps, to a felon’s gaol; and 
ha—-phi HpeF rible, horribl »le!—he will say that I entrapped } 
him to his doom!” 

She buried her face in her hands, and wept 
at this thought. 

Aligia stood gazing upon her with a face calm and un- 
moved. 

Suddenly Daisy looked up. 

* Al!” Bhe cried, “ they say that the Squiro loved 


frac} 
aires 


you, my lady—that you et are to be his wife long, long 
age. 10 should live, then, you will have power over 
jhim. He will listen to you, and will “ rgive Jasper, 


even if it was he who fired the dreadful shot. For your 
sake he will forgive him, ifgou will only p plead with him 
—if you will only . ry how great the provocation was ; 
| how much ground he had for jealousy ; how wrong and 
fulse my conduct looked i in his eyes —— 

“ Girl! girl!” exclaimed Alicia, “ every word you 
utter goes to condemn the lover whom, on your own 
confession, you have cruelly, shamelessly tre: ited. Jor 
his sake 1 would do mue h, for, from my_ heart, I pity 
him; but I can ask no favours of Reginald Cl avers, and 
I 
] 





| 





can listen to no importunities from you—you, who 
1ave been the guilty cause of all this calamity.” 

* Not guilty,” cried Daisy, raising her hands appeal. 
ingly. “ No! not guilty of any wrong to Jasper! 
have been rash—imprudent, but I am innocent, as from | 
my soul | believe that he is innocent. { 

gady Alicia shook her head ineredulon sly. 

“ Yon doubt me—you, too, suspect me!” exclaimed | 
“but should it please Heaven to spare Mr. Re- 
life, he will nequit me of all blame. He will 








word!’ 
a {lis 
tempt. 
Das sy looked up into her faco with an incredulous | 


word!” ejaculated Alicia, with infinite con- 





* You will not believe him ? 

Alicia did not reply. 

* But if he tells all—if he sets before you my actions 
and my motives in a light as clear as that of noon- 
day, you will credit him; you will acquit me of all 
blame, and you will plead for Jasper—will you not? 
You will say how much he loved me, how much his jea- 
lous fears misled him? Oh, yes; you have a good 
heart, a kind, good heart, and will say a nona-~oae a 
word—to save him, and to spare mo a life of remorse 
and agony.” 

in the intensity of her 

and knelt before the stern, be autiful won 
with averted fac’ 
8; she dare d not venture to look down upon the 
streaming eyes, and the piteous, pleading face raised up 
to hers. She had not a hard heart. She was mo- 
mentarily yielding to the conviction that Daisy was in- 
hocent; but she could not, dared not relent. 

Not only had she a fixed conviction of the guilt of 


” she asked. 


pleading, Daisy sank down, 
an, who stood 











pat tientlys * how | 


| called him upat an early hour 


Jasper F airholt—a tbout which, indeed, there could be 

little question to a dispassionate mind—but she w 

| press ed with the absolute impossibility of her a: 

| favour of Reginald C . ers, and es pecially such a favour. 

| Besides, she felt that the eyes of Sharke were upon her ; 
th: ub he suspected more than she knew; and she did not 
doubt that he would construe any interference on her 

| part into a feeling of remor », and _a desire to save the 
innocent from the punishment due to her crime. 

| ‘Thus, though she pitied Daisy from her heart, she 

| would not permit i srself to betray the slightest 
emotion. 

| * Rise,” she said, in a voice colder, louder than that 
in which she had yet spoken, so fearful was she of her- 
self; “you plead to me in vain. If Jasper Fair. 
| holt has been £ uilty of this sin, he must abide its conh- 
sequences; I cannot interfere between the Squire and 
justice, ai if I could, my interposition would be in 
vain.” 

| Dai 























sy raised her hs inds 3 in supplication, and was about 
to renew her appeal, when a servant hastily entered the 

} apartment. 
| Seeing Lady Alicia, he stopped suddenly. 
| What is it ?? demanded her ladyship. 
|_ “Thee pardon, my lady,” said the man, “ I thought 
| Mrs. Primmer was here; I was going to tell her the 
news 8.’ 

* News! what news 

T he man hesitated. 

“ Nothing —nothing in partic’lar, 
—— 
he words had hardly escaped his lips b anne the Rev. 

| Arum 1 Sharke entered the room. 
“ Not particular!” exclaimed that ee you 
are making a wilful misstatement, sir. A most mate- 
rial discovery has been made, Lady Alicia ; it is that of 
th 1e paper which fo rmed the ‘ wad’ of the pistol, or the 

rub, with which Mr. Cla vers was shot.” 

“Tndecd!” eaid her lady ship; and i in what does the 
importance of that discovery consist 2’ 

* Can you not guess *” he asked, significantly. 

No,” she replied calmly, “ I cannot.” 4 

“J will tell you, then,” he said, in a low whisper; 
* the paper thus found consists of a portion of a news- 
mR all 

“That newspaper was not publis shed in England. 
Mark that! It was published in Canada. You under- 
stand? , Consequently, it is not probable that many 
copies of itwould reach this remote part of the country. 
| You are fol lowing me f” 

* Yes,” she re plied, with affected carelessness. 

* One only is known to have reached this place. It 
came by post eight days since. The name of it was 
peculiar, and struck the mind of the postman w ho de- 
ivered.it. The paper was called, The Canadian Flag.” 

Tho face of Lady Alicia turned to sto ne. 

** Well, sir,” she said, “ what more?’ 

* Simply, that The ¢ fanadian I lag was addressed to 





2”? 


demanded Alicia. 


my lady,” he 





“ce 

















* Lady Alicia De Vernon, Garthorpe ‘Towers.’ ” 
CHAPTER VI. 
QUITE SAFE. 
Durtxa the commotion that prevailed at Grimwood 





3¢ on the day after t! ric occurrence in the 
one individual was 

True, his presence would not have been of any im- 
portance, and his absence did not occasion any surprise, 
scarcely uny observation. If he was not 
group which loitered round the door of the mansion, or 
followed the heels of the constable, it was only supposed 
that business called him elsewhere. And the supposi- 
tion was quite correct 

Susiness did call Joe Barton—for he was the person 
to whom we aliude—away from Grimwood. It had 
early even for the coun- 
try. It had called him up, and away; not dow n the 
main street, but round the outskirts, and past the 
which had been known for three hundred years, at 
as “ The Cedars.” 

That was J: sper Fairholt’s farm. It had been held 
by his father, his grandfather; indeed, the memory of 
those parts did not go back to the time ‘when a Fairholt 
did not hold “ The, Cedars.” 

And it was this farm on which Joe Barton—who, up 
to six montlis since, held the post of steward to a 
neighbouring land »wner—sct a covetous eye. 

“PI have it,’ he had enid to himself, “if I give 
double the rent—if I give twice what it’s worth. Jas- 
or Fairholt has stolen from me the heart of the only 
1uman being for whom I ever cared a grain o’ corn; 
and I'll be even with him! Reginald Clavers swust get 
the farm for me; he doesn’t dare refuse. He has put 
himself too much in my power,’ 

Thus he had resolved within himself wee':s before; 
and, as he paused before the house on this bright, fresh 
morning, a peculiar smile played over his fa and yet 
he serutinised the place w ith consider: thle anxicty. 

His eyes wandered from window to window; and, more 
especially, they rested upon an open upper casement, 
from which the white blinds fiuttered out in the wind 
like a sail. He had a glance for the stables beside the 
house also; and, when he had scrutinised all carefully, 
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he could not resist au exclamation of surprise. 


* They were right,” he said, “ the gossips down at 
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the alehowse, and those pig-headed constables. He is 
gone! I didn’t believe it. I couldn’t believe that this 
had happened, and that the farm had dropped into my 
hands without my waiting for it. I thought it might 
be months; and, now, why shouldn’t it be mine to- 
morrow ?” 

Revolving this point, he slowly paced up and down, 
under the gloom of the trees that made « green lane 
beside the farm. 

“T’'d give a fiver to know what has happened,” he 
ruminated. “Is Reginald dead? And is Fairholt gone 
for good? Has he emigrated? He’s talked of it a 
good deal lately, since the girl drove him well-nigh 
mad; but has he gone off sudden-like, or will he come 
back? No! that must be made impossible. With him 
away, with that stain upon his character, both the farm 
and the girl may be mine; and if he comes back, some- 
thing may happen to throw me on both points.” 

Again the man relapsed into thought; again paced 
to and fro more uneasily than before; then, as if com- 
ing to a sudden resolution, he exclaimed— 

** If he’s gone, it’s to Southampton. I can get there 
in three hours. Once there, I shail be satisfied, and shall 
know how to act—whether the young Squire lives or 
dies. I can’t work in the dark.” 

On coming to this sudden resolution, the man re- 
traced his steps ; but the sound of his own footsteps in 
the still morning seemed to be particularly offensive to 
his ears. He availed himself,as he went along, of every 
shred of grass by the road-side; and presently coming 
to a stile, bounded over it, and was soon wading, ankle 
deep, through a wet meadow, across which there was a 
foot-track dimly perceptible in the heavy dew, which 
yet lay upon the grass. 

Following this path, he came at length to a building, 
little more than a cottage; but very pretty, and with a 
well-to-do air aboyt it. There he lived ; it was, in fact, 
his own freehold, though that was known to few; nor 
did he care to trumpet it abroad, for the good folks of 
Grimwood were curious, and they might have asked 
questions as to how it had gone out of Reginald Clavers’ 
possession into that of Joe Barton’s, which questions 
Joe Barton might have found it awkward to answer. 

Coming to his own home, nothing was more natural 
than that he should lift the latch, and walk quietly in; 
but it was singular that, having done so, he should start 
and utter an exclamation, especially as the object which 
caused him to do so was a very common-place one. 

It was only an old woman, who, kneeling before the 
fire of the kitchen into which the door opened, and 
supporting herself on her hands, was engaged in blow- 
ing with her mouth at the feeble flame she had suc- 
ceeded in igniting under a few sticks of green wood. 

The noise of the flame and of her own blowing pre- 
vented the woman hearing the footsteps of the intruder, 
but the cold morning air blowing in on her shoulders 
caused her to look round. 

“ Lor’ a mussy me!” she exclaimed in a shrill treble; 
“how ye do skeer a body, Master Barton. Why a’ 
thought ye abed an’ asleep, an’ ye’re up an’ about afore 
cock-cerow P” 

“Why not?” demanded Barton, fiercely. “ Why 
shouldn't a man be stirring in the fine, clear morn- 
ings ?” 

“ But ye’re stirring late an’ airly, Master Barton,” 
croaked the old woman. “I heerd ye come ’ome in the 
dead o’ the night.” 

“And what of that? Ain’t I master in my own 
» P”’ he retorted, with increasing fierceness. ‘Dol 
you to watch my coming in and going out, and to 
.:kle and blab and make mischief about me ? You’re my 
housekeeper, Martha Grugg, not my master; and you'd 
better look to your pots and your pans, your bakings 
aud scrubbings, and not concern yourself with me 
und my doings; and so I tell you, once and for all.” 

With which outburst, he stre lo across the wide brick 
l:itchen, opened a door which, like the rest of the doors 
in the room, was painted black, and disappeared, his 
heavy boots clattering on the stairs which he had 
iscended. . 

“Well, I’m sure,’ whined old Martha, who, in her 
astonishment, had let the fire die out to a red spot; 
“ whoever heerd the likes o’ that, now? But he’s upto 
no good now, I’ll lay my life o’ that. A grumpy, sour- 
mouthed, ill-conditioned ”’” She fairly paused for 
au expletive; then added, with a sigh—“* Ah! I never 
thought, in my oold man’s time, to come to this. But 
it’s bad eatin’ other folks’ bread. It’s bad—it’s bad!” 

Muttering thus, she betook herself again to the task 
of lighting the fire, when the black door opened as 
suddenly as it had closed, and Joe Barton appeared on 
the stairs. : 

In the short time, however, he had effected such a 
change in his appearance, that even his housekeeper 
hardly knew him. - 

His faee was partially concealed beneath a rough cap 
formed of a hareskin, and which completely Ind his 
hair, not ledving a single lock of it to be swornto. A 
loose yellow handkerchief, knotted im sailor fashion, 
concealed his neck, and the ends floated over a waist- 
coat such as the “‘nayvy” much affects—a brilliant 
plush of green and red stripes, overrun with bright 
pearl buttens. His coat was of fustian, with large 
yawning poekets at the hips, apparently constructed 
with a view to accommodating terrier pups. The cos- 
















iume was completed by bottle-greea veivet breeches,’) market late—much later than the rest of the villagers. 


tied with cord below each knee, disclosing grey ribbed 


__OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND ‘USEFUL INFORMATION. _ 


degree of attenuation, 

“Mussy me!” cried the old woman, as Joe Barton, 
thus disguised, placed a small bundle tied in a red 
cotton handkerchief upon the table, and advanced to 
the fire for a light to the short black pipe he carried in | 
his hand. “I thought *twas’n master at all. I thought | 
*twas Burglar Jack, off the common.” 

“ Curse your thoughts!” muttered the master, apply- 
ing the match to his pipe. 

“But ye’re not goin’ out in that Guy Fox fashion, | 
master, surely ?” exclaimed Martha. 

“ Yes,” he replied, with occasional puffs between his 
words, “I’m goin’ out, and I’m goin’ in this fashion. 
And I'll trouble you to let me go and come as I like, and 
in what dress d like; and neither to remark upon it to 
me nor to any one else in this place. Now, mark me, if 
I’m asked for, mind I’m gone to Tretton Market ; I went 
early, and that’s all you know. And Iet me catch you 
saying one word to, anybody about this disguise, and 
there'll be the workhouse for you this winter—the 
workhouse—do you hear ?” 

“ T hear,” she answered meekly. 

* Keep a still tonguo in your head, then, and look for 
me when you see me.” 

With these words, he took up the bundle from the 
table and left the cottage, slamming the door after him 
as he went. 

It was still so early, that Barton left the house and 
retraced his steps across the meadow, and was off and 
away, without attracting any attention. 

Thus it happened that his absence during the entire 
day was hardly remarked in Grimwood ; and the hold- 
ing of Tretton Market on that day was quite sufficient to 
account for it, for the market had a powerful attraction 
for all connected with farming interests in that part of 
the country. 

But it was remembered afterwards, as a curious coin- 
cidence, that on that particular day, a villager of Grim- 
wood was at Southampton—the nearest sea-port town 
—whither he had gone to see a brother off in an emi- 
grant ship bound for America. And this man, sdun- 
tering leisurely along the quay—while his brother was 
engaged in the shipping-otlice—encountered a man so 
like Joe Barton, that, although the man was dressed 
as a “navvy,’ and was swaggering along with a short 
black pipe in his mouth, he involuntarily stopped him. 
“ Hallo, Jog!” he cried. 

* Anan!” said the fellow, with ‘an oath and a dfunken 
reel; and the next moment he had lurched into a low 
public-house, the door of which appeared invitingly 
open. 

Having nothing better to do, the villager thought he 
might as well enter the house too, and did so; when, 
to his surprise, he found that the navvy had vanished, 
having, as he learned, gone out at the back door as the 
other entered by the front. 

The circumstance was singular; and the man, who 
was named Horrocks, was turning it over in his mind, 
when, happening to look up, he saw another familiar 
face in the doorway. 

It was that of Jasper Fairholt! 

“Why, Master Fairholt,’ said Horrocks, “ be you 
here?” 

“ Yes,” answered the other, carelessly, “and I’ve lost 
my gun: I put it down in some house for a second, and 
went away witiout it.” 

* But what do you with your gun here?” asked Hor- 
rocks. 

* What!” cried the other, with a confused and hesi- 
tating manner, “‘ why, what shoulda mando here? I’m 
emigrating, Horrocks. I’ve tried to weather it, but I 
can’t. I’m driven from house and home. I thought to 
take a farewell of you all, but I couldn’t find the heart 
to do it. I couldn’t sayto all who know me and respect 
me, ‘ Look here, I’m jilted, I’m deceived: the woman I 
loved, and would have shed my blood for, has played 
me false, and become [ can’t say what But it is 
so, Horrocks; and I’m off—off unknown to any soul but 
you—to try and forget her in the New World.” 

By this time wind and tide were favourable—there 
was no steam in those days—the passengers went on 
board, and with them Fairholt, and so they parted. 
This was the villager’s story; but, simple as it was, it 
wasn’t all told till long after, when events gave signifi- 
cance and importance to every word of it. 

Meanwhile, Tretton Market was being held, and Joe 
Barton had, we know—for we have heard him say so— 
gone over to be present at it. The market was, as usual, 
over early; but, as usual also, its frequenters did not 
reach their homes in particularly good hours. 

Markets and fairs are, in fact, to the farmer what ill- 
natured folks say clubs uro to the London gentry, and 
“lodges” to the working-classes. Capital things in 
their way, all of them, but apt to be used by their fre- 
quenters as an excuse for a little over indulgence and 
late hours. “There was always so much to do after 
market,’ the farmer’s wives round T'retton complained ; 
and the fact is remarkable, that “club business” and 
“lodge business” wrings similar complaints from many 
a poor, tired-out, sleepy, town wife. 

But this being the cag, it was not ab all surptizing 
that Joe Barton, who had ne wife to complain of even 
to “look at the clock,” should have returned from 




















If there was a peculiarity, it was this, that having 


stockings, terminating in high laced boots, which | reached Grimwood after midnight, he should not have 
seemed to have compressed the stout leg to an absurd | betaken himself at once to his own home, but should 


have taken the path which led to the furze-busghes, which, 
as we know, afforded an entrance to Grimwood Park. 

The night was dark, for there were but f $, and 
it was with difficulty that the man, who still wore the 
singular garb he had adopted in the morning, could tind 
the patched-up aperture in the hedge. 

When he did at length enter the park, a peculiar sound 
caught his car, which made him pause and hesitate, 

The sound was like that of a man whose foot had 
accidentally caught against the root of a tree: it was 
followed by what scemed two distinct footsteps on the 
crisp, fallen leaves. 

For five minutes Joe Barton stood perfectly still, 
compressing his lips so that not a breath might escape 
them except at one corner of his mouth, and striving to 
still even the beating of his heart. 

But the sound came no inore. 

Silence, profound and oppressive, reign 
the park in that midnight hour. 

And with a paitifal sense that every action of his was 
accompanied by noise—more noise than he would have 
believed possible— Barton proceeded to carry into etlect 
the purpose for which he had come there. 

Under his arm he carried a small bundle, tied in the 
red cotton handkerchief which he had brought from 
home in the morning, ‘This he untied and placed in his 
pocket, and feoling in the dark—for tho overhanging 
trees wero dense in that place—he next unwound a 
woollen substance. It was a baize gun-cover, and it 
had been twisted over the object which the bundio con- 
tained. 

For a moment the man stood with the gun-cover in 
his hand. 

“ Shall I drop it here?” he asked himself. On re- 
flection, he returned a negative to his inquiry, and 
thrust that also into his pocket. 

Then, with a slow and cautious step, he dragged him- 
self through the long grass until he had reached the 
very spot where the violence of the preceding night had 
taken place. Here he involuntarily paused. 

** Is he dead ?” shaped itself on his lips 
tion; but though his mind naturally speculated on the 
issue of that day, in one hovering between life and 
death, it wv t 
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like a ques. 


; only asa matter of curiosity 





So, af the momentary pause, he went on past the 
spot—still oozing blood—crossed an opening, where 
felled trees lay on the ground like corpses, and then 


plunged into a thicket, in the midst of which stood a 
gnarled oak, perfectly leafl 

The tree was dead, and the trunk was hollow; a fact 
of which the man must have had some knowledge, for, 
without hesitation, he approached an opening im it, 
about six fect from the ground, and hastily thrust in the 
object he carried in his hand. 

It was metallic, and fell to the ground with a crash, 
at which he started with terror—it seemed to him that 
it must be heard at Grimwood. 

Having waited a moment, to sce if any result fol- 
lowed what seemed to him a sound so startling, Barton 
proceeded at » to retrace his steps, and, before long, 
found himself emerging trom 
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That's done,” he muttered to himself,as he stepped 
into the road; “ that'll make all safe, should he como 
back.” 

“ Quite safo!”’ muttered a voice close to his ear; and, 
as if he had received-a pistel-shot, Joe Barton bounded 
out into the middle of tho road, with a subdued cry of 


terror. 
in our next.) 


(To be continued 


HAVANA, 


sailor to a 


ADVENTURE IN 
” said a young 
about forty, who, like myself 
half-a-dozen Ameri- 
¢ of a barque in 


A NIGHT'S 
“TELL us a 
dark, weather-beaten m 
and the others ia the room—some 
can sailors—were wailing the departur 
the ofling to get back to the 

Time sab heavy on our hands, and 
gathered in the public room of tho He 
of New Providence, at sunset, enjoying the ¢ 
breeze through the open windows, and the pi 
several good Spanish cigars supplied by our host. 

The questioner seemed to be well acquainted with 
the person addressed as “ captain,” pro! he had 
sailed with him at some former time; any rate, the 
captain seemed willing to comply with his request. 
Looking around upon the company, as if to ask their 
permission, he was met by an unanimous “ Go ahead, 
captain,” from all hands. This was enough, and to 
nuke-the matter short, he began 

“Well, centiemen, I do not know of an 
to interest you, unless 1 tell you my fir 
rience in Havana, which will serve to pa 
time, at least. 

“Some ten years ago, I first entered the port of Ha- 
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vana, as second mate of the brig Lmily Al 
Boston. After the usual formela of Cust 
business, I ordered out a boat aud went as! { 
some business with the consignecs for the captain, y 
was too unwell to go ashore that day. This would take 


mo till the next morning to finish, therefore I sent the 
boat back, and looked up an hotel. l’ortunately, U found 
one without much trouble, and managed to make my 
wants known by a few words which 1 had fortified my-+ 
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selt with before coming ashore, from a Spanish dic- 
tionary belonging to the captain. Better it would have 


been tor me if I had studied it more; but what is done 
can’t be helped. : 

“To return to my story. I carefully noticed the 
house, and went out to find the office of our consignees, 
Messrs. ——. In this also I succeeded; and one of the 
gentlemen being acquainted with the English language, 
my business was over in time for me to return to the 
hotel just at dusk. 

“ Passing hastily across the verandah at the doorway, 
I noticed a man, evidently a citizen, pacing slowly tc 
and fro. I should not perhaps have noticed him, if ic 
were not that his face wore a very troubled and melan- 
choly expression, Several other persons were seated 
near, among whom was the landlord of the house, as I 
afterwards recollected. 

“| stopped for an instant to allow him to pass. He 
turned suddenly to go back, and ran directly into me, 
nearly capsizing us both. Muttering an angry invective, 
he passed down the steps into the street, without a 
word of apology. Of course I felt indignant, and no 
doubt looked so to those standing near. However, it 
was useless to attempt to get satisfaction without a bet- 
tor knowledge of the language; so I went to my room, 
and, after arranging the papers connected with my busi- 
ness at the consignee’s, was soon fast asleep. 

“ Awakened by a heavy fall, which jarred the furni- 
ture in the room, I jumped up, hastily fit a candle, and 
listened to hear what had caused the noise. 

“ Hearing a low groan, I hastily drew on boots and 
pants, and opened the door, to see if it proceeded from 
unvone in the corridor. You can imagine that I was 
surprised when the door flew wide open, and the body 
of a man fell partly into the room. I apiokly raised 
him up, and placed his back against the wall. In doing 
so, my hand came in contact with something wet on his 
bosom, Good heavens! it was blood! and I could now 
sec, as the light from the candle fell upon him, that he 
was the same person who ran against me in the even- 
ing, and that his life was flowing fast from a deep gash 
in his breast. I lost no time in binding my handker- 
chief on the wound, and then rang my Well Serionsty, 
which was answered in about five minutes (which | 
thought was nearly half-an-hour then) by a servant, who 
was almost frightened to death when he saw what had 
happened. 

Explaining that I wanted the landlord, he started 
after him directly, and came back with him after a few 
minutes. He, too, was greatly astonished and horrified 
at the sight, but quickly sent his servant off, as I sup- 
posed, for a doctor. 

“In the meantime, the wounded man lay insensible 
and bleeding. The servant returned with a magistrate 
and two policemen, which I knew by their dress. 

“Instead of attempting to save the man’s life, the 
landlord and magistrate went into an adjoining room, 
where they held a consultation. This was soon ended 
by the magistrate coming out of the room, the landlord 
saying something which I could not understand, with 
the exception of a single word—‘ Verandah,’ and point- 
ing to me, spoke a few words to the policemen, who sud- 
denly seized me by the arms as I stood over the wounded 
man, before I could make a movement to defend myself, 
and clapped a pair of handcuffs on my wrists. This was 
cloue in a few seconds. Good God! what could it mean ? 
Up to this time it had never occurred to me that they 
would suspect me of murdering him. 

“A thought flashed through my brain—did they sus- 
pect that the finding of the body in my room was con- 
clusive evidence that I had stabbed him? Had the 
landlord told them of our encounter on the verandah ? 
Iicre was a pretty fix, and a gloomy prospect of the 
gavotte, or a Sonal lifetime in a Cuban prison, intruded 
itself on my mind. Had I known anything, I should 
have acted far differently, and ere this been in my own 
cabin in the brig. 

“ Here a sudden movement of tho still insensible man 
attracted the attention of my captors, as I could now 
regard them. With a convulsive movement he opened 
his eyes; the magistrate knelt down und spoke a few 
words in his ear. He could not answer; but pointin 
with his forefinger to his own breast, the bandage fe 
off, and with ashiver his life departed. The magistrate 
turning to the officers, they took off my bracelets, much 
to my relief, although I did not understand what it 
meant. 

“*Motioning mo to follow, the party all went down 
stairs, when, after a consultation, in which, of course, I 
could not take part to their enlightenment, the magis- 
trate made me understand whether I knew anyoue that 
could talk with me. 

“1 wrote out the namo and street of the gentleman I 
have before named as one of our consignees. This 
seemed satisfactory to him, as he sent off a messenger 
immediately with a note. Mr. arrived. I told 
him my story, which he repeated to the magistrate in 
Spanish, — in return he told me that the last act of 
the dying man, in pointing to his breast, had saved my 
life. It was in auswer tothe question by the magistrate, 
“ Who has stabbed you?” and that last second of time 
shifted the responsibility from my shoulders to his own. 
He had killed himself. 

“Mr. told me that I was a lucky man; for, said 
he, ‘ The circumstances as they were would have — 
been considered sutlicient to establish your guilt, an 
sentenced you to death.’ I thought so too, and went 














aboard the brig, taking care not to stay in the city again 
at night for quite a long time.” 

“ Captain, that was a pretty narrow escape,” said the 
young sailor. 

We all coincided, and as it was now dark, sought our 
beds, e ting to be up early the next morning to go 
chewsd to tames, homeward bound. 








THE FUNERAL AT SEA, 


Derp in the briny ocean's bed 
We laid him down to rest; 
No cloister echoed to our tread, 
No mould his coffin prest; 
No organ peal, no minster bell 
A solemn welcome rang, 
The murmuring winds breathed forth his knell, 
The waves his requiem sang. 


Yet will he sleep as safe and free 
In ocean's pearly caves, 
As if beneath his favourite tree 
Where the green herbage waves; 
And wild flowers blossom o’er the tomb 
(In hallowed precincts made), 
Filling the air with sweet perfume, 
When summer sunsets fade. 


And though no sculptured marbles rise 
Above his ocean grave, 
To consecrate the spot he lics, 
Perchance each sea-borne wave 
That breaks upon the rocky shore 
May bear upon its crest 
The secret of the tempest’s roar, 
The loved one’s place of rest: 


And though we may not ever tell 
The language of the sea, 

We hear a voice in every shell 
Breathing, ‘‘ The hour shall be 

When, at the archangel’s trumpet sound, 
With solemn, holy dread, 

Ocean and earth shall both be found 
To render back their dead.”’ 








DROWNING FOR A HUSBAND. 


JANE, and Alice, and Eudora! The names fall loving] 
from my pen, for they were as dear sisters to me. 4 
was nearest the age of Alice; but Jane was only a brief 
year older, and Eudora not a year younger, and the 
trifling difference made no difference in our feelings; 
while Jane seemed actually the youngest of the four, 
and bowed to our opinions and asked our advice, as if 
it really were so. . 

Alice was a pretty brunette, sparkling in conversation, 
and rich in repartee, which sometimes verged on the 
sarcastic, but was instantly redeemed by a kindly flow 
of feeling that made you love her even when she had 
just wounded your self-love. Eudora was the stateliest 
of the three. Queenly in look, lofty in feeling, almost 
haughty in appearance, Eudora claimed the respect and 
attention she merited. 


We were together almost continually, and I was but | i 


a fourth sister, so intimate had we become. It was 
midsummer, and we expected several young lads to visit 
us; and foremost among them, Sidney Winter. 

At last he came. The house was crowded, so that 
the girls were obliged to give up the spacious chambers 
they had occupied, and enter into smaller quarters. 
Eudora felt it the most, as she always did all things. 
Her cherished haunt to become the property of a great 
hulking boy! This description of him was purely ima- 
ginary; for Sidney Winter, when he came, was found 
to be in manners, in principles, and personal appearance, 
a gentleman. 

efore he had been there three weeks, I saw that 
Eudora was subdued. Never had she been so gentle, 
never so amiable. And Sidney Winter’s happiness, 
comfort, convenience, were all she thought of. To care 
for his room, to see that everything in it was delicately 
neat, to adorn it with the choicest flowers, even to the 
rifling of her favourite — to im just the 
right shading and just the right degree of atmosphere 
to it—these were her every-morning duties; and she 
entered into them with a heart and will that showed it 
was no unwelcome task. 

The indolent disposition of the young man, and the 
probable indulgences he had been accustomed to, pre- 
vented any very warm appreciation of her services. 
Eudora did not perceive this selfishness in him, so ap- 

rent to others. It was no sacrifice in her to labour 
for him, even though the fair white hands were never 
put to such uses for any rag! before. , 

Suddenly Eudora awoke from her dream. Sidney 
away! And Alice and he walked 
together, night after night, in the grove of elms, while 
Eudora sat alone in her chamber. This was the bitter- 
ness of the cup, that her own sister, so dearly loved— 
for Eudora had a loving heart—should be her rival in 
Sidney’s heart. Had she indeed misinterpreted his 
appearance of preference for herself? She had felt 


Winter was goin 


every smile, every expression of approbation, as fs 
of a growing attachment; and now—oh, how 'y 
seemed her life! 


That Sidney liked Alice was very evident; but he 
soon forgot her, and turned to Jane with a fervour that 
seemed quite real. Jane, however, was exceedingly 
cool. She knew—that clear-sighted eldest sister—that 
her lover was a male coquette of the first water. She 
had seen how he had alternated between tho three, and 
she determined to punish him, 


His first love-speech, all unmeaning as {t was, wag 
reported to her father ; and then, for the first time, Mr, 
Helstone became aware that his two younger girls had 
each received similar avowals of attachment. 

With Jane and Alice there was no scar of the wound 
oe had borne. They talked together of his conduct, 
and wisely concluded that such evanescent love was not 
worth the echo of a sigh. But Eudora’s love grew 
deeper than theirs. She was one of those who, having 
loved, love always. Passion once aroused in her soul, 
burned into her very nature; and as this was the first, 
so it was the deepest and strongest—the last. And Mr. 
Helstone, who knew the natures of his children, would 
not scruple to give him his opinion. 

“I do not believe in either Jane’s or Alice’s impres- 
sibility,” he said, “ but with my youngest daughter it is 
dangerous to trifle. If you have ventured so far as to 
engage her affections, you must fulfil your pledge.” 

lice told me of this as we sat at her window at 
sunset. She disagreed with her father, and thought 
Eudora’s pride would be her safeguard from misery. 
We sat long talking of this, until twilight came, and 
then the sweet starlight. Beneath the aealy light we 
saw a figure in white at the bottom of the garden. 

“That must be Eudora,” said Alice. ° “ No one else 
is romantic ey to walk there at night.” And she 
laughed—a gay, apy laugh, that told me of a heart 
free from any entanglement with Sidney Winter. 

Then we were very still again. The figure glided 
away, and then we heard a spash, a gurgling of waters, 
and Alice screamed out, “ The pond, the pond! Julia, 
Eudora has fallen into the — ” 

I did not dare to say what-I thought, but I silently 
believed that, if it were really Eudora who had troubled 
the waters, she had done so knowingly—meaningly. I 
ran down, and out into the garden. he I passed out of 
the door, I saw Sidney Winter lyingyasleep on a couch 
in the hall. I shook him by the shoulder; I have no 
doubt—never have had—that I pulled him by the hair 
quite violently. 

“Come along and see your work!” I exclaimed, 
—- I did not care for the man at all, and had 
been indignant when Alice seemed to favour him. I 
was now full of a deep, bitter rage against him; and I 
was willing he should know how little I approved of the 
worship he was getting from them all. 

I did not think this, for there was no time; but I felt 
it. I did not relax my hold of him until we reached 
the pond. There were Eudora’s white garments float- 
ing on its surface—her white arms struggling. She 
was not dead then. 

“What does this mean?—who is that?” he asked, 
dreamily. 

“One of Mr. Helstone’s family. Is not that enough 
to make you move quicker ?” 

He did move then, but not so as to arrive at the edge 
of the pond before Alice and myself. When he did 
come, he threw off hat, and coat, and boots, and plunged 
in. I saw him grasp the white robes in the rays of the 
moon, which was rising. He brought the pallid figure 
to the bank, and laid it gently down. There was horror, 
if not grief, in his face. I ran to the house for help, and 
we followed the seeming corpse back to the home which, 
only a few moments ago, Eudora Helstone walked out 
from in life and health. 

“Will she live?” was the question asked by eager 
lips and eyes. That was a question all too difficult to 
answer; for there she lay, immoveable, stiff, rigid, and 
cold as clay. 

The housekeeper had a sailor son visiting her. I 
thought of him, so much more capable of meeting the 
case than ourselves. Under his direction, I did what 
Jane and Alice were too much terrified to; and before 
long we had the satisfaction of seeing our patient alive. 
There were tears and embraces; but I gave none of 
these. My business was with Sidney Winter, and I fol- 
lowed him to the parlour, and relieved my mind greatly 
by bestowing upon hima hearty scolding for the reckless 
conduct which had “1! cost a life, and had doomed a 
young and happy girl to lasting apriie mammary CE yo 
to insanity. He heard me through, and went back to the 
room where Eudora was sitting up, but still pale, and 
wrapped in blankets. A faint blush warmed up her pale 
cheek as Winter came forward and knelt before her. 

“ Forgive me, Dora,” he said, humbly ; “ forgive and 
love me. Mr Helstone, I ask you for your child.” 

The father was agitated, even to tears, but he gave 
no answer. é 

* Jane, Alice, Julia!” continued Winter, “plead for 
me! Ihave done wrong, but I may be forgiven. May 
I not, Mr. Helstone? Will you trust me with your 
daughter?” + 

ever did I see a man so humble. I almost hoped 
that his proposal would be rejected with scorn; but 
Eudora’s eyes were lifted to Mr. Helstone’s face, an! 
their fervid, pleading glances prevailed over the father's 
righteous resentment. 

They live very happily now. I wonder if they ever 
think of that time. y namesake, Julia Winter, is now 
thirteen, and inherits her mother’s romance. Perhaps 
one of these nights she may act over again that melo- 
dramatic scene, and revive in her parents’ hearts the 
memory of that night. I think of this sometimes, when 
I find Eudora quietly mending « coat for her husband, 
or moving around gently amidst her little tribe of chil- 
dren, and wonder what she thinks now of “ drowning 





for a husband.” 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 
SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 


Luthor of “ Zingra,”’ ** Loving, and being Loved,’ “A Woman's 
Secret,” ** The Compulsory Marriage,’’ §c., Fc. 


OR, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
LOVING—UNILOVED. 


Thou lov’st another, and I love in vain, 
Brow. 


Ir would be impossible adequately to describe Lever’s 
emotion and embarrassment at Doran’s appointment. 
lle felt that he ought to enlighten Houghton about him 
~—yet how could he do so ? 

Of necessity they were brought much into contact, 
and then it was that Lever, to any unprejudiced person, 
would have appeared as the one who had been guilty 
of some crime, for he could not look Doran in the face ; 
the other, on the contrary, was perfectly at his ease 
and unconstrained, treating Lever as one above him in 
position only, yet as one gentleman would another, but 
as a complete stranger. 

What added to Lever’s embarrassment, was the 
knowledge that Doran had been, if he was not even 
then, loved by Rose Hallet; for it was to save him, as 
much as her father, that she had first sought him the 
night he had been drugged. 

Rose, Lever had seen but once since, and the eager- 
ness with which she asked him about Doran, in his new 

osition, showed him how deep was the interest she 

elt towards the other in her heart. 

To Lever’s implied affection, she answered with some 
little impatience— 

“Is this atime to think of love, Mr. Lever, when a 
father and”’—for a moment she hesitated—“ friend,” 
the added, “have thrown themselves into positions 
80 fearful ?” e 

Pas love him still, Rose, despite all?” he said, 
sadly, 

“Love him? Well, ’tis not the term for my feel- 
ings. I would save him; the time is so short since he 
was good and pure, he cannot be corrupted quite. And, 
now that he is near you, you will aid me—will you 
not ?” 

“T will, truly; but what will my reward be ?”’ 

“You will have saved a soul,” she hastily said, inter- 
rapting him; “saved a soul, here and hereafter.” 

‘And have lost you,” he replied, sadly. “ Well, 
never mind,” he quickly added, “I will do all I may, if 
he will give me the chance; but we meet now as 
strangers, and I know not how far I_ am acting rightly 
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THE INTERVIEW, 


You would not—oh! you would not!” she almost 
shrieked, rising, terrible in her excitement, like some 
demon in the form of a beautiful woman; “ you would 
not take my last hope from me, of seeing William 
Doran reformed? He cannot be corrupted, quite cor- 
rupted, so soon. You knew him good and upright, so 
did I! They—they—they have ruined him, and 
could curse them all !’’—she added the last word with a 
shudder—*all—even my father!” 

Lever stood speechless for a moment, with his arms 
crossed over his breast, gazing on the working fea- 
ons the nostril of breathing flame, like a war- 

horse! 

“You love him well!” fell despondingly from the 
young man’s lips; “and I—I, would have loved you as 
@ queen, an empress, while he—” 

“Would make his toy, his plaything, of me. I know 
it; but he will not—I will win him to himself again, 
and make him respect me, too!” 

All a young girl’s pride burst in a glow over her 
beautiful face as she spoke. 

“ Have a care, Rose Hallet,” he said, in a low, warn- 
ing tone, “that, in trying to save a drowning man, you 
are not immersed yourself !’’ 

She laughed scornfully. 

**T cannot understand you,” he said, impatiently ; 
“the first time we met, you asked me to aid you, at 
any cost, to save father and lover, even, if necessary, 
by denouncing them.” 

“Don’t you see?” she nervously answered; “I 
thought them lost—quite lost, then. My father—well, 
I feel sure, in time, to save him; and as to Doran, you 
must see that now a new path of well-doing is open 
before him, and I am sure he will reform.” 

* Even if I lose you, I hope he may,” Lever solemnly 
said; “ but, Rose, be not too sanguine—Doran is not, 
in my eyes, acting like a reformed man. He is daring, 
not penitent.” 

There are strange occurrences in life, which make us 
think, involuntarily, that spirit influences are around 
us, linking us to persons and thoughts at a distance. 

When Lever returned to his lodgings, after leaving 

Rose Hallet, he was told that one of Mr: Houghton’s 
clerks was awaiting his arrival on business. 
Not a thought or suspicion crossed his mind of who 
it was, and with a pale cheek and compressed lip, indi- 
cative of his deep emotion, he stood on the threshold 
of his door, speechless], posing at William Doran! 

Rose—only Rose, and her love for this man of fraud 
and deceit—stood before him in imagination. 

You are surprised to see me here, Lever,” said 
Doran, approaching, in a quiet, subdued manner. 
“T am,’ was the reply, as he advanced into the 
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‘oom. 

The first. shock of surprise over, Lever was cool and 
collected. 
“€ Never too late to mend,’ Lever,” said the visitor, 
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“is my motto before we open this interview. 
you to hear'me calmly.” 

Lever motioned to a chair, and dropped into another 
himself. 

“TI can perfectly understand,” continued Doran, 


quietly, but without emotion, “ that you fear me.” 

“T fear you!” cried Lever, haughtily. 

** Nay—do not interrupt me so hastily,” said Doran, 
waving his hand deprecatingly; ‘‘ [ mean, morally fear 
me. You think that Iam not—cannot become—otlicr 
than avillain. Know this, Lever, there are none so 
desperate in evil as those who have been good and re- 
spectable.” 

“T can believe that, but-—’ 

* You think I was too desperately bad? Just listen, 
before you condemn me. I was not half so bad until 
that fatal night when they brought you to the Man- 
sion. You will remember that I took you to Brunton’s, 
and left you there ?” 

**T recollect it well.’’ 

“Lever—I had, in a moment of mad despair, as 
having been, innocent as I was, condemned by my em- 
ms yers as a thief—I had, I say, yielded to a paltry 
ee ing of revenge against the world, which trebly re- 
bounded against myself, and linked my desperate for- 
tunes with those of the gang.” 

“ Was there not another moving cause ?” 

“Perhaps so. Little Rose, you mean ?” 


Lever’s blood curdled at this cool, contemptuous 
mode of alluding to the one he loved so well and 
rightly. 


“*T shock you,” continued Doran, noticing the move- 
ment ; “ but how would you havea fellow, who ree pects 
respectability, love the daughter of old Hallet?” 

“Would _—— you—in any way connect, the two, 
“= by the mere law of nature ?” demanded Lever. 

“Yes; Rose could not remain there, were her feel- 
ings sufficiently nice to appreciate, at its fullest extent, 
the degradation of her position. Rose will live to work 
with them, and become a decoy.” 
“Do not utter such a thing!’’ exclaimed Lever, in 
horror—*’tis blasphemy !” 

Doran laughed lightly and scornfully. Then, as if 
recalled to himself, and the part he had to play, or the 
character to redeem, as the case might lie between 
himself and his sincerity, he uttered— 

* But, let us speak of things more serious, Lever. I 
am one of those whothink that no woman should be per- 
mitted to come between friend and friend. I want you 
—us—to be to one another what we were in Carlisle.” 
‘* How may that ever be, Doran ?” 

“ Easily ; if you can form the idea in your own mind 
of a fellow driven to desperation by his wronge—of a 
fellow who hated you for being what he despaired of 
ever becoming again—respectable.” 

“Good heavens! and with such feelings, how could 








in not communicating all I know to Mr. Houghton,” 


you have striven, as you have done, Doran, to drag, 


























f, me down to your level?” interrupted tho other sr, | posely ort merge ite an interview he wished to have, as 
i i ’ ‘ if by accidgnt, with Doran. 
| In -strive to comprehend it—1 “To see what stuff he was made of,” as Houghton 
J i Why, 1, the devil seeks fel- | thought. 
lo , and so does man, whatever his position, and Lever, passing by Mrs. Darcey’s neighbourhood, 
more than the good, as an excuse for their] could not resist the temptation of calling to see one to} ¢ 
1 weakness. whom he owed so much—lhis best frix nd, as he felt her 
Lever was sil al nd t thoughtfal; he longed to take be. As soon as Lever was started oif, Houghton 
Doran once _ re to his bosom asa friend, but—dared | made an ex couse to send for Doran. When a man is 
he do eo? nd Rose ? she stood sadly between them. guilty, and playing a double part, the quivering of a 
tut, when the Leart is really good, a selfish fecling| leaf will alarm him. 
veri rmilted to impede a right action. Doran change 1 colour. Had Houghton discovered 
Lever shut his eyes to all, except the fact allege «l by | anything Well, what then? He could surely escape 
Doran, that he had regains ~ a respectable position, and | to the M: unsion, and be secure. 
hdrawn from the gang. He was preparing to obey, when an old, decrepid 
And do you not fear they may denounce you?” | man e tered the bank ; he was bent nearly double, and 
| Lever, half convinced. a pair of green gx ygzles concealed his eyes, a grisly 
“They dare n it would be their own ruin; more- | beard completed the disguise, for, good as it was, Doran, 
r, they hope that old associations may again link me | from a peculiar intonation, detected at onee—he was so 
with them.” used to that sort of thing—that the person was playing 
But yoa never would—would you ?” i part. 
Never, Lever! And now ‘tis to youT appeal, not He | looked up from his book through the rail before it. 
to fling buck into the turbulent waters one who ha The man was addressing another clerk— 
) ed the waves to shore. You are innocent, and] “Is Mr. Honghton within ?” he asked. 
rigela ely denounce an d ruin me—they pever can.’ “T think he is engaged,” was the repl " 
. + _ Der ; . . 
“As you act, so be the past forgotten.” answere Would you be kind enough to send bim this note? 
Lever, graspiig Doran’s hand. In that moment he| I know he would like to sce me.’ 
1 everything but the joy of saying one whom he} However wella person may play a part, or endeavour 
(so much valued. to disguise himself, there is always some peculiarity 
ime will prove Doran’s sinceri ity or deccit. which, to a keen observer, will Nearer him. When 
\Vuen we have forgiven a wrong, the generous heart | Hallet said anything i in an indifferent tone, which, how- 
beyoud pardon; it opens, und takes the injurer | ever, he knew would unpleasantly affect another, he 
into its closest recesses again. L'a Bij nificant way of articulatmg, “ Hum—hum!” 
Lever and Doran became intimate friends once more, | afier the phrase; it was this which now betrayed him 
ud the former had few concealments from) the latter, | to Doran. 
ve ag regarded his interviews with Rose. “ TLallet here, and disguised!’ he thought; “what 
Doran, in proof, as he said, of his reformation and | can it mean? 


rood intentions, had apartments s far frora town, to which 
went in the evening, and 1 urned j n the morning 
by rails it was, he said, Peg Bs uk off bad cognections. 
his residence was in the neighbourhood of Staines. 
Houghton was unmistakably er ol in his manners to 
Lever, whe could not help epeal cing t » Mrs. Darcey. 
‘ais lady, with a sample of good sense not often 
woman ind, sedul su ly concell d from him 
n to his dis; ment which had taken 
Mr. ILoughton’ 
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felt in fulfilling his promise given, to save 
hi futher and lover, if po ible. 
** When you love, if you should be as true as yon are | 
ndship,” she said, keenly regarding him, “ you 
will be a nonsuch, Lever.’ 
Despite his effort sontrol, he fel himself eolour. 
* | tell von candi my she said, after some moment's 
urht, ** t 1 do not like this appointment of 
i Doran, at Houghton’s. Iam sceptical of 
Iden veformations, esp: lly in one who seemed 
utterly losty and you say he loves this girl Rose ? 
Lever eursed his own folly, in having in the first in- 
uneco told Mrs. Darcey things which were now awk- 
ward to oxplain in the pres nt state of his feelings. 
‘here was nothing to be done but to make the best of 


of Ro love—yet not love—for Doran; Doran’s 
il affection for her, anda father to be 
now, carefully con- 
Rose to be 


saved se name he had ever, as 1 
cealed from Mrs. Darcey. He did not wish 


known as the daughter of a crin , low fellow, such 
as Lallet appeared before this hkdy. She knew this 
father was a gambler, but he might be a fallen wentle- 
tj the husband of a dealer in second-hand | 

va, and little better him elf. | 

. Darcey was too shrewd not to see his confusion, 








1e¢88 the cause, Her final warning was— 
ma sybil, Lever; beware of Doran—beware of | 
this girl Rose; she comes from too impure a home to} 
be unsallied. Beware of them!” 
At that moment, as if to colour the picture, the re- 
( m flashed ac him—not of Rose when she 
nity to save, on their first meeting—but Rose 
id seen. hor the last time, terrible in beanty, as 
“l with a coronet of living serpents coiled | 
mand her head! 
° -—-eoO 
CHAPTER XVIIL. 
PLOTS AND PLOTTERS. 
Rat oh, what d od minutes tolls he o’er, 


3, yct strongly loves! 
DRAKESPEARE, 

morning when this conver sation 
{ place, that a strange scene was enacted at Hough- 
ton’s, in th ablishment. 

It was an unusual circumstance for Lever to be absent 
from the bank in the day-time, but he had been sent out 
business of imp rianed by Houghton, pur- 
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1 then he concluded by giving a bungling account | 

















| ‘The clerk to whom Hallet had spoken had heard the 
| message sine | a few moments before— 

“iat Mr. Houghton wished to speak with Mr. 
Dor a. - 

* You are going up- sts irs,” he said to Doran ; 

you take this letter with you ?” 

Doran assented, at the same time glancing at Hallet, 
as if they had never met. 
| “Now,” said Doran to himself, “if ever I accom- 
| plished anything, I must hear this conversation; it is 
some treachery towards myself.” 

“Taking the note, he disappeared, and, mounting a 
stair, cro ed ae allery towards Houglton’s room. 

The door was ajar; Houghton was ina small room be- 
yond, hunting in ‘an - 1 bureau among rustling papers. 
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“There was a tearing open of paper in haste, 

“Well, I think they called the young gentleman, 
Doran, | or some such name, to w hom it was intrusted 
below.’ 

“Ah!” responded Toughton, in a desponding tone 
as if it little mattered how_it had come to announce 
such avisitor. “I suppose Mr. Doran saw I w: as busy 
in the other room, and so laid it upon the desk.” 

“Good!” thought Doran ; “ that’s one rock scrambled 
over. 

“ But—what has brought you here?” asked Hough. 
ton, with an attempt at confidence of manner 

“What ? My legs, I suppose.” 

“aT ut—tut— tis no time for joking,” the other impa. 
tiently said. 

“You interrupt mo before I have finished,” resumed 
Hallet ; “ I was going to add—and my will.” 

“T thought you promised me never to come? And 
in such a dress, too!” 

“ Why, you see, friend Houghton, I waited so long 
for you to call, that J grew impatient; I wanted to see 
you. And as to dress, why, one is as good as another; 
bankers receive all sorts “of guests, and they are not 
those, the best dressed, whose pockets are best lined, 
Unfortunately, at this moment, mine are none of the 
richest inthat way.” 

“Good heavens! what can there be in common he. 
tween Houghton, the respected banker, and Hallet, the 
blackleg ?” thought Doran. 

“Ts this to last for ever?” asked Houghton, in an 
agonised tone. “Ten years have I borne this weight of 
eqre on my mind—will it never terminate ? Every hour 
of my life is embittered by it.’ 

He rose in agony, and paced the room. 

Doran trembled; he almost brushed against him as 
he crouched down, ‘amazed at all he was listening to. 

y the way,” said Hallet, as if a fadden idea 
asauthed him, “don’t you know a lady, tall, dark—very 
handsome, suppose we must say—with ¢ ® peculiarly 
gentle voice ?” 

This was Mrs. Houghton’ s exact description. Her 
husband grew pale. From this man he expected nothing 
good, 

*“T see you do,” answered Tiallet 
nod of the head. “ You married fellows are nice 
What would Mrs. Houghton say to your fair friend ? 

Hallet had, as may readily ‘be inferred, never seen 
the other’s wife, to his knowledge. 

“My God!” exclaimed Houghton, in ‘an agonised 
tone; “‘ what do you know of that lady ?’ 

He did not choose this man, in whose power he un- 
fortuns utely was, to be aware that it was his wife of 
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There was a great noise of vehicles passing in the 
street. 

A man could not be either a successful thief or black- 
leg were he not gifted with extraordinary presence of | 
mind. In an instant Doran combined a plan, which 
might, or might not, succeed. 
| ‘Iwo steps on tiptoe, and he had laid the note, unno- 
| ticed and unheard, upon Houghton’s table, before the | 
chair where he ‘ arily sat. 
| Houghton was rustling paper upon paper. Doran 

was safo out, unnoticed and unheard, on the landing. 
| Here he n ing a bell. 
A clerk appe rf ared at the bottom of the stairs. 
| the person who is waiting to see e Mr 

Houeht ee > Ww! all up in ten minutes.’ 

Dor le back to Houghton’s joor—still the hur- 

| ried sear h amon and the noise in the street. 
} 











wipers, 
Ile had, upon his first interview with the banker, in 
that very room, with the forethought of gne who might 
require a knowledge of the premises, made a note of 
every partic ular, every resource within it, on which to 
hang a scheme or plot. Now he remembe “rod the heavy 
window- Suneings, and a stand on which the banker 
| hung his great-coats, &e. 

| Which should he choose ? 
| The curtains—they were safest, and he might draw the 
| stand before his place of hiding. 

Done ina moment! Light and slight, Doran stepped 
across the carpeted floor, and placed the stand so as to 
conceal the curtain partially—it was a double security. 

“Tf I am found,” thought he, “I can but say I was 
looking from the window while awaiting Mr. Hough- 
leisure, as he had sent, for me, and finding g¢ myself 
secret, in ak wm, drew the curtain around 
me, not to listen! Ha Mr. Hallet ; if you come 
| to hetray me, we may p! lay a double game. 

“The gentleman, sir,” resounded im his 
one ushere d Hi: vlet into the room. 

“Kh ? what?” exclaimed Houghton, advancing from 
inner apartinent. * Gentleman ?—ch ? what 
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Doran heard the sudden pause; then the voice changed 
as it addressed the one who had spoken im announcing 
Hallet. 

“You may go; shut the door.” 

The door closed. 

“You here!’ exclaimed Houghton, in a horror- 
stricken whisper. 

“You seem surprised!’ was the reply, with Hallet’s 
pee uliar langh; “and you got my letter ?” 

Letter !—what letter ?” 

**'Phe ono I just sent.” 

“No; Lhave had none.’ 

« Why, there it is!” 

* How came it here? To whom did you give it! 


P? 














whom he was speaking. Was he going to crumble the 
last fabric of his happiness to earth ? 

‘I daresay, now, that you fancy she tells you every. 
thing—don’t you?” Hallet asked, abruptly. “ Lucky 
in all, you fancied yourself equally so in her; but, 


1 can assure you, she doesn’t tell you everywhere 
she goes, and pays generously to have her secrets 
kept.” 


Houghton buried his face in his hands. 

“You—you are deceiving me!” he cried, at last, 
gazing wildly, with a mad hope, in the other's face. 

“She wears a ruby ring, worth a good round sum, on 
her right hand—does she not ? 

Houghton whispered, as if afraid the very walls would 
hear him— 

“Tell mo all; prove that I am deceived, and I wili 
pay you largely ; anything sooner than doubt—suspi- 
cion ; but say—swear you are decciving mo—prove that 
shé is true, and half I possess is yours!” 

Hallet looked at the clenched hands of the agonised 
man, and caleulated— 

“Tf I tell him, what is there totell? If I heep my 
secret, he will pay well to know more. No,” he said 
aloud, “I shall wait till I find out #11, and then you 
will pay, sooner than be exposed. One thing alone I 
will hint te you. The lady had a magnificent diamond 

spray for her hair, given by you; ask to see it, and exa- 
mine it closely. That’s all I will ay now. I tell you 
what, Houghton,” he added, “I should pity you were 
she your wife, for she is not true to you. I had a wife 
her death 


once. Wh ile she lived, I was an honest man; 
made me reckless. You deceive your w ife, and are 
duped in return—the law of justice. I have a daughter, 


the child of the woman I loved; I covet wealth to re- 
move her from all the cent uninati m of this hell, called 
London, 80 I must have money—money bree: 
{ must havo two hundred Ps nds § from you te 

* Hallet, it will be my ruin, these cons ant é 
ny purse ~it, must cease. ‘We, must have some e finsl 
arrangement, then I shall be able to turn myself round 
—know what Iam about. As it is, 1 am living over an 
abyss, which threatens every mon 1ent to engulf me.’ 

“ You forget how you would be, probably, starving 
t night.” 
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nov. », bnt for our good-luck tha 

“ Linck, Hallet! a curse was on the day, and has 
clung to me ever since. If poor be fore that temptation, 
I w as honest st, sbtivieg. ‘and iappy !” 


*Pshaw! these are the complaints of aman satiated 
wi MA the good things of lifo; 2 month’s starvation, or 
bread and water, would m: ako you more contented. 
Moreover, think of the lovely dark creature, whose 
caresses~I suy not love—you command by your 
wealth.” 

“Hallet, you are a demon to speak to me thus!” 
cried Hough ton, grasping his hair convulsively with 
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both hands; “but for you, I should never To ye com- 
mitted this fatal crime—irremediable now—but for 
you, I should not have had the last and bitterest drop | s 
in my cup!” 

“ About the handsome lady!” laughed the other, 
ironically. “ Well, never mind all that ; you are rich— 
there are plenty of others who may love you for your, 
self. I must have two hundred now—come, be quick!” 

* Hallet, tell me all about her ?” whispered Houghton. 

“ No—not now; when J know all, you shall also—for 
. —— on. Give me two hundred now ; I want to 

e 


“No; not unless you name a price once for all, and 
give me up the pocket-book.’ 

* You must think me a fool, Houghton, to kill my 
goose with the golden eggs 1 W hy, man, 
there’s a fortune in that poc! yet! Give me 
the two hundred to- day—w e will talk of the rest some 
day. 

“T cannot give it to you. 
by you—ruined !” 

“So you always say; I must have it, nevertheless.” 

For some moments long: x the question was debated, 
and then Hallet withdrew, the victor, promising not to 
come for some time. 

Nota word had been said either of Lever or Doran, 
with the exception of a sudden and startling question 
fr om Houghton— 

“Stay,” he eried, as Hallet was le: aving the room ; 
“do you know a man named Lever ?” 

“ Thave seen him,’ » was the significant reply; “ he is 
now your sub-cashier. I wish you joy of him, ” 

Houghton said no more, buf dropped overwhelmed 
in his seat. 

Hallet erept out. 

They were playing at cross purposes Hallet went so 
little into society, that he knew not Mrs. Houghton by 
sight. He had not an idea that the handsome woman, 
who had been so anxious to conceal herself from 
Houghton, was his wife; he suspected another tie, as 
the one exist ing be tween them. Of her he knew 
n yt] ; only a rguing, as a man of the world, that if 

he coucealed her visit to Hallet from her lover, as he 
suppose xd him to be, she naturally was deceiving him 
otherwise also: 

Through others of the gang, who had overheard 
Lever’s appeal to the banker's wife, and her imprudence 
in answering for a stranger, he knew that circumstance, 
nud augured little in her favour; his corrupt mind see- 


hat way. 
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I tell you I am drained 
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ing evil in that, and Lever’s appointment now at her | 


husband’s office. 

Thus it was that, by his significant words, though 
all ding in his own mind to two different women, he 
clenched Houghton’s suspicions about his wife’s infi- 
delity. When Hallet crept forth, Houghton sat some 
moments, his head buried in both hands. Some one 
rapped at the door; springing up, he hurried into the 
inner room. "T'was a cloric with a letter. 

“ Leave it,” cried Houghton, pushing the door of the 
inner apar tment closer. 

‘The clerk obeyed, withdrew; and then Doran, creep- 
ing gently across the room, opened the door, slipped 
out, and rapped. ° 

“Come in—come in! Who’s there?” 
banker, impatiently, from within. + 

“Doran, sir; I think you sent for me,” was the un- 
obtrusive reply. 
(To be continued in our next.) 


asked the 


THE FEMALE CONVICT.—A SAILOR’S YARN, 


THERE was once a young gentleman, a courting a beau- 
tiful young lady; leastways, he was no gentleman, 
tlough he called himself sucl h—he was an awful rogue 
in my opinion. Now, this ’ere beautiful young lady 
did not care much about him, and would not receive 
his addresses at all, because she found out he used to 
go out gamb! ing at night at the public-houses. “So,” 
" 3 he, “Pll be up alongside ¢ of you, my young lady ; 
‘ll do for you.” So, with that, what must he do, but 
he went to pay her a visit for the last time, and asked 
her if she meant to give the rank refusal? So, says 
she, “ Yes ;” and no blame to her neither, for if she 
had a mind to give him up, why in course she could. 
So he takes a diament ring off his finger, and shoves it 
into her pocket, unbeknown to the lady, “and with that 
he informs agin’ her, and she was took up and tried 
for robbery, cast, and condemned for ten years’ trans- 
portation, and sent aboard ship to go to Botany Bay. 
Now, this ship lay at Spithead, not far from where you 
see the Black Prince mow at her moorings; and this 
ere lady was always a-crying and a- fretting; and the 
second mate, a fine young chap, t took particular notice, 
und could not help thinking per for this female con- 
Vict was always a crying about, when the others did not 
seem to care nothing at all about it, leastways, half 
of ’em as was there; so the young ms ate he conversed 
we freely with her than he had done with the other 
male convicts, and she up and told him all about it. 
i : told her not to be down-he: arted, and he would see 
what he could do. So he goes right to the captain, 
and says, “ Captain,” he says, “ I have sailed with you 
many years; 1 ree spected you, and you respected me. 
Grant me a favour; will you lend me the dingy the 
first watch to-night ?” The captain says, “‘ Yes,” says 
he; “ but what you are going to do keep to yourself ; 





IN NTERTS AIN 


So the young mate goes 


I hnows nothing about it.” 
down to this ‘ere femnlo convict ; “‘ Now, shake up,’ 
says he, “ here’s your freedom.’ So, at night, he takes 
the dingy, and lands her at the back of Gosport hospi- 
tal, and. gives her his old mother’s address, and a paper, 
and some money to help her on her journey. She goes 
home to his mother, and made known about he orself, 
and this old woman kept her close home. After awhile, 
this gentleman, as put the ring in her pocket, gots sick, 
and his conscience pricked him so much, for the ad 
had catched hold on him, that he went to the magis- 
trate, and c&nfessed how that he had put the diament 
ring in the lady’s pocket, unbeknown to the lady: so 
orders were sent out to Botuny Bay for the female con- 
vict tocome home; but she was home. During this 
time the gentleman diced, and made his will out in 
favour of the female convict; soshe went to the mag 
trate, znd gavo out that she ese aped; so she had a gra- 
cious pe urdon—that was because she committed no 
offence—and she was hogourably acquitted; and she 
went and bought an estate on the high road, and wrote 
over the door in beautiful gilted letters, “ Goop Acco- 
MODATION FOR SHIPWRECKED Mariners.” Now, the 
ship in which the young mate was in was coming home 
with a gencral cargo, and she got wrecked at the Lands- 
end of England, and this ’ere mate escaped with a few 
others yand. one of them, who was his chummy, travelled 
with him to find his old mother, On his journey, he 
passed this house,and his chummy see the gilted 
letters, and thought they were gold, and said, “ 1 will 
have one or two of those fellows, anyways, to- night ;’ 
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but then the mate come up, and says, “ Them gilted 
letters is a reading, and the reading is, ‘ Good accom- 
modation for Shipwrecked Mariners.’” “ Hang it,” 

says he, “ here’s a chance! we'll have a blow-out to- 
night, anyhow ; and it will be time enough to take these 
gilted letters after we gets the blow-out.” So they 
enters the house, and the lady takes partic’lar notice 
of the mate, and says to herself, says ‘she, “ This must 
be him, it’s so like him.” All this time the mate thinks 
to himself, “ It’s the female convict; it is, and it ain’t; 
but I thinks it’s her.” So when they was showed to 
their rooms, there was a bundle for each of them, and 
in the mate’s bundle there was a most superbest gold 
watch and chain, and a good suit of clothes; and when 
they woke up in the morning, their old clothes was 
gone, and there was a note from the lady on the mate’s 
bundle, to signify as the things was for him. In the 
act of going down, he sees the young lady in the other 
room, and he says, “ Why, sure-ly you’ro the female 
convict ?” and she ups and tells him she was; and, in 
consequence, she went and fetched his mother, as was 
with ton, and there was a great meeting with the 
mother and son ; and with that, she says, “ I'll be a bit 
eri ateful ; and if you’re willing’ for to ‘be my husband, 
why, I’m willing for to be your wife.” 

And that’s the end of my yarn; and that’s a speci- 
ment of the yarns we sailors used to spin wy n | was 
out a pirate- catching in the Me diterranc: in, aboard the 
Hind trigate; and it ain’t a bad tea-table chat ashore, 
neither. And now, sir, look out, for the fish is on the 
bite again, and we'll have a good tide of fish.—Queen. 


THE PRICE OF DEATH. 


A BRIGAND, Joachim Pacheco, had been sentenced to 
death, in Mexico, for murder. An Indian, an unerring 
shot, refused to do execution on him, as the authorities 
would not pay six reals, which he demanded, for his ser- 
vices, and the unfortunate Joachim was subjected to the 
inc ffectual fire of three bungling lecperos for half-an- 
hour. 

At length the miserable Pacheco, rousing himself 
from the state of stupor into which fear and the agony 
of his wounds had thrown him, cried out in a broken 
voice : == 

* Are you there, José ?” 

“Yes, here I am!” cried tho Indian, advancing a few 
paces. 

“ Well, kill me, Amigo!” 

“Task nothing better, my dear Pacheco; but I want 
six reals for the job, which the Aleade refuses to give 


NING LITER ATURE AND USEFUL “INFOR MATION. 
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e. 
“Ts that all? Do not be uneasy, then. First of all, 
blow my brains out—and after that take frc m my trou- 
sers poc ket all the money you will find there.’ 

* Are there six reals ? 

“There is a piastre; but do make haste, Amigo, for 
I am suffering torments here.” 

“ My poor friend,” said the Indian José, shouldering 
his carbine, and taking a long and steady aim at Joa- 
chim, “ my poor friend, with a By mage lis pocket, and 
allowing himself to be riddled for half- ane hour in this 
barbarous way without saying any apy 

He still spoke, when one re oport was heard. * 

The ball had stricken Joachim between the eyes, and 
the redoubtable brigand was a corpse. 

José, without losing an instant, precipitated himself 
on the dead body, and anxiously buried his hands in 
the trousers pockets of his friend. 

“Two reals, a few cigars, aud an old pack of cards! 
cried he, in despair, holding np the various articles to 
the crowd. “ Ah, Joachim, Joachim, I never thought 
you would have played me such a shabby trick! The 
recollection of your death will be for me the cause of 
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everlasting remorse |” 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
“ROOM FOR THE WITNESSES lt 

Anp then the judge commenced his charge, and as he 
went on with it he repeated all the evidene etbat was in 
any way of moment, pulling the details to pieces, and 
dividing that’ which —z upon the subject from that 
which did not. This he did with infinite talent, : nd 
with a perspicuity beyond all praise, But to my thin} 

ing it was remarkable that Re seemed to regard the 
witnesses as a dissecting surgeon may be supposed to 
regard the subjects on which he operates for the ad- 
vancement of science. With ex quisite care he displayed 
what each had said, and how the special saying of 
bore on that special saying of bul | 


one 
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spoke of them as though they had been live men and 
women, who were themselves as much entitled to justice 
at his hands as either the prosecutor in this matter or 
she who was being prosecuted; who, indeod, if any- 
thing, were better entitled, unless he « uld* show that 
they were false and suborned ; 3 unk they were 
suborned or false, they were there doing a paintul duty 


to the public, for which they were to receive 
and from Which they were to obtain no benefit. Of 
whom else in that court could so much be said ? The 
judge there had his ermine and his Anop his large 
salary and his seat of honour. And the pi ws had 
their wigs, and their own loud voices, and their places 
of precedence. The attorneys had thei ir scats and their 
big tables, and the somewhat familiar respect of the 
tipstaves. The jury, though not much to be envi 

were addressed with respect and flattery, had their 
honourable seats, and were invariably at least called 
gentlemen. But why should thero b at of honour 
for the witnesses? ‘To stand in a box, to be bawled 
after by the police, to be scowled at and colded the 
judge, to be browbeaten and accused falsely by y the bar- 
risters, and then to be condemned as perjurers by the 
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jury—that is the fate of the one person who, durin 
whole trial, is perhaps entitled to the gre test respect, 
and is certainly entitled to the most pal li itud 


Let the witness have a big arm-chair, and a canopy ov: 

him, and a man behind him with a rr el k to do him 
honour and keep the flies off; let him be 
to come forward from some inner r 


om 


ble to speak out 





sit before a fire. Then he will be a . 
making himself heard without scolding, and will, p 
haps, be able to make a fair fight with the cocks who 


can crow so loudly on their own dunghills.—Orley le 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

When we have lived some time in England, werfeel 
ourselves in a cold but wholesome air, in which moral 
and social health is stronger th: " mor I und social di 

case, although the latter is still abundan 

When I say that in England the air is « 
as in the climate, I do not mean to say that the Ky 
people are cold; observation and my own exp 
have taught me the contr We not only meet ar 
them lofty sentiments and ardent passions; they are 
also very capable of profound aflections, which, once 
entering into their hearts, become often a 
they are deeply seated. What they want is instinetive 
prompt, universal sym thy ; the disposition whi 
without special notice or tie, knows how to comprehend 
the ideas and sentim@#ts of others, to humour, 
to mingle with them, and thus to render the relations 
of life easy and agreeable. It is not that the English 
estimate social intercourse lightly, and are not extremely 
curious as to what others think or do; but their 
curiosity always requires to accommodate itself to their 
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tender aa 


, 


or even 


dignity and timidity. Through awkwardness or shy- 
ness, a8 much as through pride, t] ey seldom exhibit 
what they really feel. , Hence results, in their external 
relations and manne rs, a deficiency of grace and warmth, 
which chills and occasionally repulses. Even among 
themselves they ure little frank and cordial; they have 
almost always an air of disdainful and caustic reserve, 


which breathes and inspires a secret and trivial discon. 


tent. In the main, they feel a great need of and a 
strong desire for intellectual movement and recreation ; 
they are fond of conversation, and when offered to them 
under varied and animated features, they enjoy it much; 
but of themselves, and with a oe brilliant exceptions, 
they seldom display enthusiasm, or take the initiative 
They know not how to do wha ut a es them, or to 
enjoy at ease their own intelligence. The tire is there, 
but covered up; the spark to kindle it must come from 
without. 

During the solitary leisure which the affaires of the 
embassy and the necessary obligations of society often 
afforded me, I studied with deep interest this great 


society, so strongly constituted and at the same time so 
free, in which so many contrasts destroy the harmony 
of the whole, and in which human naturo so liberally 


developes itself, although restrained by curbs and coun- 
terpoises. which prevents its pretensions and extrava- 
ganees from proceeding to the last excess I learned 


much in this moral and social study, which opened to 
me, at every step, ‘new horizons, without making me 
forget my domestic solitude. The English ore right in 
attaching the highest value to their internal life, to their 
home, and above all to the closeness of the conjugal tie. 
They ‘would not find, in their cosntry, im publie life, that 
movement, variety, and facility, that harmony of all the 
relations, which elsewhere, and for muny people, almost 
supply the place of happiness,—Gwuiaot's Autobiography. 
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interrupted the other, posely to facilitate an interview he wished to have, as 
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Jorce e down to you 
in i ‘ < if by accidgnt, with Doran. 
* From the madn —strive tocomprehend it—which “To see what stuff he was made of,” as Houghton 
1) bed, Why, man, the devil seeks fel- | thought. 
lo , and so docs man, whatever his position, and lores passing by Mrs. Darcey’s neighbourhood, 
more than the good, as an excuse for their | could not resist the tempts ition of callin: gto see one to 
, ikness.”” whom he owed so much—his best frie nd, a as he felt her 
Lever was silent and thoughtfal; he longed to take| to be. As soon as Lever was started oif, Houghton 
Doran once more to his bosom asa friend, but—-dared | made an excuse to send for Doran. When a man is 
hedoso? And Rose? she stood sadly between them. | guilty, and playing a double part, the quivering of a 
tut, when the heart is really good, a selfish fecling | leaf will alarm him. : 
ver is permitted to impede a right action. Doran changed colour. Had Houghton discovered 
Lever suut hia eyes to all, pt the fact alleged by} anything? Well, what then? He could surely escape 
Doran, that he had rege ained a 5 respectable position, and | to the Mansion, and be secure. 


reparing to obey, when an old, decrepid 


{ ganz. He was P 
the bank; he was bent nearly double, and 


withdrawn from the 
“Aad do you not fear they may denounce you?” 
ked Lever, half « mavinced. 

not—it would be their own ruin; more- 

» that old associations may again link me 

with them.” | 

But you never would— woul: 1 you ?” 


man enterec 
a pair of green gog; gles concealed his eyes, a grisly 
beard ¢ mmplet ted the disguise, for, good as it was, Doran, 
from a pee valiar intonation, detected at onco—he was 60 
used to that sort of thing—that the person was playing 
@ part. 

Wie i looked up from his book through the rail before it. 








er, th 


out 
Nover, Lever! And now ‘tis to youT appeal, not 








to fling buck -into the turbulent waters one who has The man was addressing another clerk— 
buifeted the waves to shore. You are innocent, and] “Is Mr. Houghton within ?” he asked. 
right safely deu muce and ruin mo 4 ever can. *T think he is engaged,” was the reply. 
“As you act, go be the past forgotten,” aus ered “Would you be kind enough to sen ‘Nim this note ? 
li, : spidg Doran’s hand. In that m me he | Tknow he would like to see me.’ 
everything but the joy of saving one whom he| However wella person may play a part, or endeavour 
(yo mach valued. to disguise himself, there is always some peculiarity 
ime wilt prove Dor: an’s sinceri ity or doccit. whic ch, to a keen observer, will betray him. When 


\Vhen we have forgiven a wrong, the generous heart | Hallet said anything in an indifferent tone, which, how- 
beyond pardon; it opens, and takes the injurer | ever, = knew would unpleasantly affect another, he 
ab recesses again. | had a significant way of articulating, “ Hum—hum!’ 

o friends once more, | aft ‘the phrase; it was this which now betrayed him 


» its clos 

Lever and Doran became intimat wag “4 
uid the former had few concealments fromthe latter, | to Doran. 
ve ag regarded his interviews with Rose. "| * TTallet here, and disguised!’ he thought; ‘‘ what 
Dor in, in proof, as he said, of his reformation and | can it mean ? 

ood intentions, had apartments far fro town,towhich| ‘The clerk to whom Hallet had spoken had heard the 
» wont in the eyening, and re turned in the morning | message given a few moments before— 

ily i was, he said, to break of F bad comnecti ms. “Phat Mr. Houghton wished to speak with Mr. 
Vis residence was in the neig sab yurhood of Staines. | Doran.’ 
ILoughton was unmistakably cool in his manners to} You are going up-stairs,” he said to Doran; 

Lever, who could not help speaking to Mrs. Darcey | you take this ‘letter with you f »” 

Doran assented, at the same time glancing at Hallet, 





it 


byr 


“would 














(iis lady, with a sample of good sense not often 
found in womankind, sedulously concealed from him | as if they shad never met. 
t iversation to his disparagement which had taken| “Now,” said Doran to himself, “if ever I accom- 
place at Mr. Ioughton’s. | plished anytl ing, I must hear this conversation; it is 
All she could now do, in her difficult position, was to | some treachery towards myself.” 
} i him to be on his guard, as a young man, a com- “Taking the note, he disappeared, and, mounting a 
parative stranzer like hin iself, would of necessity have | stair, crossed a gallery towards Houg “hton’ s room. 
mun lous of and anxious to injure him. ’ The door was ajar ; Houghton was ina small room be- 


so minutely inquired into the cause of the in- | yond, hunting in an ol 1 bureau among rustling papers. 


1 wl 
ury to his hand, There was a great noise of vehicles passing in the 
7 was rather dificult of explanation, for he mnch | street. 
1 to avoid naming Rose; but Mrs. Dareey was| A man could not be either a successful thief or black- 
, ie Lo be put off, she would know all, and did, save | leg were he not gifted with extraordinary presence of 
Lover's love forthe girl; this was bis own hebrt’ssecret.| mind. In an instant Doran combined a plan, which 
ile therefore placed his visit to the account of the | might, or might not, succeed. 


iterest he felt in fulfilling his promise given, to save| ‘Two steps on tiptoe, and he had laid the note, unno- 
| ticed and unheard, upon Houghton’s table, before the 





her father and lover, if possible. i 
“* When you love, if you should bo as true as yon are | chair where he ordinarily sat. 
fviendship,” she said, keenly regarding him,“ you} Houghton was rustling paper upon paper. Doran 
will be a nonsu hy, Lever.” : | was safo out, unnoticed and unheard, on the landing. 
Despite his efforts at control, he fel hi mself colon | ag ot so gens be bell. 
“T tell vont cantly” he said, after some mome nt’s clerk appeared at the bottom of the stairs. 


vag¢ht, “that I do not like this appointment of } i ce W ill you tell the person who is waiting to see Mr. 








id Doran, at Houghton’ I am sceptical of | Houghton, dhe » walk up in ten minutes.” 
sudd on ref wmations, especially in one who seemed! Doran stole back to Houghton’s door—still the hur- 
ut y losty and you say he | wes this girl Rose ?” | rie be irch among papers, and the noise in the street. 
¥ vor ¢ “l his own folly, in having in the first in-| He had, upon lis first interview with the banker, in 
ince t ta Mi ., ep ey things whic h were now awk- | that ve ry room, with the for rethought of gne who might 
ward to explain in the present state of his feelings. | require a knowledge of the premises, made a note of 
Vhere was nothing to be done but to make the best of | every pat tier ilar, every resource within it, on which to 
1 then he concluded by giving a bungling account | hang a scheme or plot. Now he remembered the heavy 
of Rose's love—yet not love—for Doran; Doran’s | window- ttigings, and a stand on which the banker 
equally mystical affection for her, anda father to be | hung his amet -coats, &e. 
saved, whose name he had eve r, 28 NOW, C: arefully con- Which should he ch 080 P 
coaled from Mrs. Darcey. He did not wish Rose to be} The curtains—they were safest ,and he might draw the 
known as the daughter of a cringing, low fellow, such | stand before his place of hi ling. 
as Lallet appeared before th lady. She knew thie Done ina moment! Light atid slight, Doran stepped 
father was a gambler, but he = rht be a fallen gentle- | across the carpeted floor, and placed the stand so as to 
man, not the husband of a ¢ ialen in second. hand | conce al the curtain partia liy—it was a double security. 


‘If I am found,” thought ‘he, “I can but say I was 


2, and little better himself. 





Dareey was too shrewd not to see his confusion, Incas from the window while await ing Mr. Hough- 
und quess the cause, Her final warning was— | ton’s leisure, as he had sent for me, and finding myself 
‘lama sybil, Lever; beware of Doran—beware of | the third in a secret, in alarm, drew the curtain around 
this girl Rose; she comes from too impure a home to} me, not to lis ten! Ha! ha! Mr. Hallet; if you come 
be unsullied. Beware of them!” ' to hetray me, we may play a double game.” 
At that moment, as if to colour the picture, tho re- gentle man, sir,” resounded mm his ear, as some 
‘ tion flashed acr him—not of Rose when she | one us here “dd He ulet into the room. 
came in pity to save, on their first meetinge—but Rose “ Hh ? what?” exclaimed Honghton, advancing from 
id seen. hor the last time, terrible in beanty, as| the imner apartment. * Gentleman P—eh ? what 
ied with a coronct of living serpents coiled | gen—— ?” 
round her head! Doran heard the sudden pause; then the voice changed 
’ —_—_— as it addressed the one who had spoken in announcing 
_ Hallet 
CHAPTER XVIIL. “You may go; shut the door.” 
PLOTS AND PLOTTERS. The door closed. 


“You here!’ exclaimed Houghton, in a horror- 
stricken whisper. 

“You seem surprised!” was the reply, with Ha 
pec uliar langh; “and you got my letter?’ 

‘ Lettor !—what letter ?” 

**'Phe ono I jast sent.” 

**No; L have had none.” 

“ Why, there it is!” 

“How camo it here? To whom did you givo it! 


imned minutes tolls he o’er, 

t doubts; ¢ a, yet strongly loves! 
SMAKESPEARE, 

he very morning when this conversation 

strange scene was enacted at Hough- 

stablishment. 





aspect 
ullet’s 

Tt wee on 

{ Sheen thakt 


t on’s, im the banking e 


It was an unusual cireumstance for Lever to be absent 
from the bank in the day-time, 
on some bu 


but he had been sent out 
of importance by Houghton, pur- 


and 
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“There: was a tearing | open of paper in haste, 

“Well, I think they called the young gentleman, 
Doran, or some such name, to whom it was intrusted 
below.’ 

“Ah!” responded Tloughton, in a desponding tone, 

as if it little mat tered how it had come to announce 
such avisitor. “‘l suppose Mr. Doran saw I was busy 
in the other room, and so laid it upoi the desk,” 

we Good!” thought Doran ; “that’s one rock scrambled 
over.’ 

“ But—what has brought you here?” asked Hough. 
ton, with an attempt at confidence of manner. 

“What? My legs, 1 suppose.” 

“Tut—tut—'tis no time for joking,” 
tiently said. 

“You interrupt me before I have finished,” 
Hallet ; “ I was going to add—and my will.” 

“T thought you promised me never to come? And 
in such a dress, too!” 

“ Why, you see, friend Houghton, I waited so long 
for you to call, that I grew imps tient; ; L waxted to seg 
you. And as to dress, why, one is as good as another; 
bankers receive all sorts of guests, and they are not 
those, the best dressed, whose pockets are best lined 
Unfortunately, at this moment, mine are none of the 
richest in that way. 

“Good heavens! what can there be in common be. 
tween Houghton, the respected banker, and Hallet, the 
blackleg ?” thought Doran. 

“Ts this to last for ever?” asked Houghton, in an 
agouised tone. “Ten years have I borne this weight of 
care on my mind—will it never terminate ? Every hour 
of my life is embittered by it.” 

@ rose in agony, and paced the room. 

Doran trembled; he almost brushed against him as 
he crouched dow ny amazed at all he was listening to. 

“By the way,” said Hallet, as if a fidden idea 
assailed him, “ on’t you know A lady, tall, dark—very 
handsome, I Suppose we must say—with : ® peculiarly 
gentle voice ?” 

This was Mrs. Honghton’s exact description. Her 
husband grew pale. From this man he expected nothing 
good, 

“TI see you do,” answered Tallet, with a significant 
nod of the head. “ You married fellows are nice chaps! 
What would Mrs. Houghton say to your fair friend ’” 

Hallet had, as may readily ‘be inferred, never seen 
the other’s wife, to his knowledge. 

“My God!” exclaimed Houghton, in‘an agonised 
tone; “‘ what do you know of that lady ?” 

He did not choose this man, in whose power he un- 
fortunately was, to be aware that it was his wife of 
whom he was speaking. Was he going to crumble the 
last fabric of his happiness to earth ? 

“T daresay, now, that you fancy she tells you every- 
thing—don’t you?” Hallet asked, abruptly. “ Lucky 
in all, you fancied yourself equi ally so in her; but, 
I can assure you, she doesn’t tell you everywhere 
ft goes, and pays generously to lave her secrets 
£C ot.’ 

Recatten buricd his face in his hands. 

“You—you are deceiving me!” he cried, at last, 
gazing wildly, with a mad hope, in the other’s face, 

“She wears a ruby ring, worth a good round sun, ob 
her right hand—does she not ?” 

Houghton whispered, as if afraid the very walls would 
hear him— 

“Tell me all; prove that I am deccived, and I will 
pay you largely ; anything sooner than doubt—suspi- 
cigp but say—swear you are deceiving me—prove that 
shé is true, and half I possess is yours!” 

[fallet looked at the clenched hands of the agonised 
=~, and caleulated— 

If I tell him, what is there to tell ? 
secret, he will pay well to know more. No,” he said 
aloud, “I shall wait till I find out ll, and then you 
will pay, sooner than be exposed. One thing alone 
will hint to you. The lady had a magnificent diamond 
spray for her hair, given by you; ask to see it, and exa- 
mine it closely. ‘That’s all I will say now. I tell you 
what, Houghton,” he added, “I should pity you were 
she your wife, for she is not true to you. I hada wife 
once. While she lived, I was an honest man; her death 
made me reckless. You deceive Your wife, and are 
duped in return—the law : j . Lhave a daughter, 
the child of the woman I loved; ‘4 ce rvet wealth to re- 





the other impa. 


resumed 


Tf I keep my 








move her from all the contamination of this he oll, called 
London, so I must have money—mnioney breeds m«¢ eye 
[ must have two handred pounds from you to-day. 


“ Hallet, it will be my ruin, these constant drains on 
ny purse —it. must cease. We, must have some final 
arrancvement, then I shall be abl fe to turn myself round 
—know what Iam about. As it is, l am living over an 
abyss, which threatens every mome ‘at to engulf me.” 

“You forget how you would be, probal ly, starving 
now, but for our good-luck that night.’ 

“Luck, Hallet! a curse was on tho day, and has 
clung to me ever since. If poor before that temptation, 
i was honest, striving, and happy!” 

“ Pshaw! these are the c omplaints of a man satiated 
with the good things of life; 2 month’s starvation, or 
bread and water, would mako you more contented. 
Moreover, think of the lovely dark creature, whose 
caresses—I say wt love—you command by your 
wealth.” 

“Hallet, you are a demon to speak to me thus !” 








cried Hough: ton, grasping his hair convulsively with 
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both hands; “but for you, I should never hays com- 
mitted this fatal crime—irremediable now—but for 
you, I should not have had the last and bitterest drop 
mm my cup!” ‘ 

“About the handsome lady!” laughed the other, 
ironically. “ Well, never mind all that ; you are rich— 
there are plenty of others who may love you for your- 
self. I must have two hundred now—come, be quick!” 

* Hallet, tell me all about her ?” whispered Houghton. 

“No—not now; when J know all, you shall also—for 
a coysideration. Give me two hundred now; I want to 
be of!” 

“No; not unless you name a price once for all, and 
give me up the pocket-book.” 

“You must think me a fool, Houghton, to kill my 
goose with the golden eggs that way. Why, man, 
there’s a fortune in that pocket-book yet! Give me 
the two hundred to-day—we will tall of the rest some 
day.” ; 

“Tecannot give itto you. Itell you I am drained 
by you—ruined !” 

“So you always say; I must have it, nevertheless.” 

For some moments longer the question was debated, 
and then Hallet withdrew, the victor, promising not to 
come for some time. 

Nota word had been said cither of Lever or Doran, 
with the exception of a sudden and startling question 
from Houghton— 

“Stay,” he cried, as Hallet was leaving the room; 
“do you know a man named Lever ?” 

“ have seen him,” was the significant reply; “ he is 
now your sub-cashier. I wish you joy of him.” 

Houghton said no more, but dropped overwhelmed 
in his seat. 

Hallet crept out. 

They were playing at cross purposes. Hallet went so 
little into society, that he knew not Mrs. Houghton by 
sight. He had not an idea that the handsome woman, 
who had been so anxious to conceal herself from 
Houghton, was his wife; he suspected another tie, as 
the one existing between them. Of her he knew 
nothing; only arguing, asa man of the world, that if 
she concealed her visit to Hallet from her lover, as he 
supposed him to be, she naturally was deceiving him 
otherwise also: 

Through others of the gang, who had overheard 
Lever’s appeal to the banker’s wife, and her imprudence 
in answering for a stranger, he knew that circumstance, 
aud augured little in her favour; his corrupt mind see- 
ing evil in that, and Lever’s appointment now at her 
husband's office. 

Thus it was that, by his significant words, though 
alluding in his own mind to two different women, he 
clenched Houghton’s suspicions about his wife’s infi- 
delity. When Hallet crept forth, Houghton sat some 
moments, his head buried in both hands. Some one 
apped at the door; springing up, he hurried into the 
inier room. "T'was a cleric with a letter. 

“ Leave it,” cried Houghton, pushing the door of the 
inner apartment closer. 

‘The clerk obeyed, withdrew; and then Doran, creep- 





ine 
ing gently across the room, opened the door, slipped 
out, and rapped. . 

“Come in—come in! Who’s there?” asked the 
banker, impatiently, from within. + 

“Doran, sir; I think you sent for me,” was the un- 
obtrusive reply. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


THE FEMALE CONVICT.—A SAILOR’S YARN. 
THERE was ohce a young gentleman, a courting a beau- 
tiful young lady; leastways, he was no gentleman, 
tuough he called himself such—he was an awful rogue 
in my opinion. Now, this ’ere beautiful young lady 
did not care much. about him, and would not receive 
his addresses at all, because she found out he used to 
go out gambling at night at the public-houses. ‘‘ So,” 
; he, “I'll. be up alongside of you, my young lady; 
i ll do for you.” So, with that, what must he do, but 
he went to pay her a visit for the last time, and asked 
her if she meant to give the rank refusal? So, says 
she, “ Yes ;” and no blame to her neither, for if she 
had a mind to give him up, why in course she could. 
So he takes a diament ring off his finger, and shoves it 
into her pocket, unbeknown to the lady, and with that 
he informs agin’ her, and she was took up and tried 
for robbery, cast, and condemned for ten years’ trans- 
portation, and sent aboard ship to go to Botany Bay. 
Now, this ship lay at Spithead, not far from where you 
see the Black Prince now at her moorings; and this 
ere Indy was always a-crying and a-fretting; and the 
second mate, a fine young clap, took particular notice, 
and could not help thinking what for this female con- 
vict was always a crying about, when the others did not 
seem to care nothing at all about it, leastways, half 
of ’em as was there; so the young mate he conversed 
more freely with her than he had done with the other 
female convicts, and she up and told him all about it. 
Ue told her not to be down-hearted, and he would see 
what he could do. So he goes right to the captain, 
and says, “ Captain,” he says, “ I have sailed with you 
many years; 1 respected you, and you respected me. 
Grant me a favour; will you lend me the dingy the 
first watch to-night ?’ The captain says, “ Yes,” says 









I knows nothing about it.” So the young mate goes 
down to this ’ere female convict ; “ Now, shake up,” 
says he, “ here’s your freedom.”’ So, at night, he takes 
the dingy, and lands her at the back of Gosport hospi- 
tal, and gives her his old mother’s address, and a paper, 
and some money to help her on her journey. She goes 
home to his mother, and made known about herself, 
and this old woman kept her close home. After awhile, 
this gentleman, as put the ring in her pocket, gets sick, 
and his conscience pricked him so much, for the d—— 
had catched hold on him, that he went to the magis- 
trate, and c&nfessed how that he had put the diament 
ring in the lady’s pocket, unbeknown to the lady: so 
orders were sent out to Botuny Bay for the female con- 
vict tocome home; but she was home. During this 
time the gentleman died, and made his will out in 
favour of the female convict; soshe went to the magis- 
trate, and gave out that she escaped; so she had a gra- 
cious pardon—that was because she committed no 
offence—and she was hogourably acquitted; and she 
went and bought an estate on the high road, and wrote 
over the door in beautiful gilted letters, “ Goop Acco. 
MODATION FOR SHIPWRECKED Mariners.” Now, the 
ship in which the young mate was in was coming home 
with a gencral cargo, and she got wrecked at the Lands- 
end of England, and this ’ere mate escaped with a few 
others, and one of them, who was his chummy, travelled 
with him to find his old mother. On his journey, he 
passed this house,and his chummy see the gilted 
letters, and thought they were gold, and said, “ 1 will 
have one or two of those fellows, anyways, to-night ;” 
but then the mate come up, and says, “ Them gilted 
letters is a reading, and the reading is, ‘Good accom- 
modation for Shipwrecked Mariners,” “ Hang it,” 
says he, “ here’s a chance! we'll have a blow-out to- 
night, anyhow ; and it will be time enough to take these 
gilted letters after we gets the blow-out.” So they 
enters the house, and the lady takes partic’lar notice 
of the mate, and says to herself, says ‘sho, “* This must 
be him, it’s so like him.” All this time the mate thinks 
to himself, “ It’s the female convict; it is, and it ain’t; 
but I thinks it’s her.’ So when they was showed to 
their rooms, there was a bundle for each of them, and 
in the mate’s bundle there was a most superbest rold 
watch and chain, and a good suit of clothes; and when 
they woke up in the morning, their old clothes was 
gone, and there was a note from the lady on the mate’s 
bundle, to signify as the things was for him. In the 
act of going down, he sees the young lady in the other 
room, and he says, “ Why, sure-ly you're the female 
convict?” and she ups and tells him sho was; and, in 
consequence, she went and fetched his mother, as was 
with Son and there was a great meeting with the 
mother and son ; and with that, she says, “ I'll be a bit 
grateful; and if you’re willing for to be my husband, 
why, I’m willing for to be your wife.” 

And that’s tle end of my yarn; and that’s a speci- 
ment of the yarns we sailors used to spin when | was 
out a pirate-catching in the Mediterrancan, aboard the 
Hind trigate; and it ain’t a bad tea-table chat ashore, 
neither. And now, sir, look out, for the fish is on the 
bite again, and we'll have a good tide of fish.—Queen. 





THE PRICE OF DEATH. 

A BRIGAND, Joachim Pacheco, had been sentenced to 
death, in Mexico, for murder. An Indian, an unerring 
shot, refused to do execution on him, as the authorities 
would not pay six reals, which he demanded, for his ser- 
vices, and the unfortunate Joachim was subjected to the 
ineffectual fire of three bungling leperos for half-an- 
hour. 

At length the miserable Pacheco, rousing himself 
from the state of stupor into which fear and the agony 
of his wounds had thrown him, cried out in a broken 
voice :— 

* Are you there, José ?” 

“Yes, here I am!” cried the Indian, advancing a few 
paces. 

“Well, kill me, Amigo!” 

“Task nothing better, my dear Pacheco; but I want 
six reals for the job, which the Alcade refuses to give 


“Ts that all? Donot be uneasy, then. First of all, 
blow my brains out—and after that take from my trou- 
sers pocket ull the money you will find there.” 

* Are there six reals?” 

“There is a piastre; but do make haste, Amigo, for 
I am suffering torments here.” 

“ My poor friend,” said the Indian José, shouldering 
his carbine, and taking a long and steady aim at Joa- 
chim, “ my poor friend, with a piastrein his pocket, and 
allowing himself to be riddled for half-an-hour in this 
barbarous way without saying anything!” 

He still spoke, when one report was heard. * 

The ball had stricken Joachim between the eyes, and 
the redoubtable brigand was a corpse. 

José, without losing an instant, precipitated himself 
on the dead body, and anxiously buried his hands in 
the trousers pockets of his friend. 

“Two reals, a few cigars, and an old pack of cards!” 
cried he, in despair, holding up the various articles to 
the crowd. “ Ah, Joachim, Joachim, I never thought 
you would have played me such a shabby trick! The 
recollection of your death will be for me the cause of 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
“ROOM FOR THE WITNESSES!” 

Anp then the judge commenced his charge, and as he 
went on with it he repeated all the evidence that was in 
any way of moment, pulling the details to pieces, and 
dividing that which bore upon the subject from that 
which did not. This he did with infinite talent, and 
with a perspicuity beyond all praise. But to my think- 
ing it was remarkable that fe seemed to regard tho 
witnesses as a dissecting surgeon may be supposed to 
regard the subjects on which he operates for the ad- 
vancement of science. With exquisite care he displayed 





what each had said, and how the special saying of one 
bore on that special saying of another, But he never 
spoke of them as though they had been live men and 
women, who were themselves as much entitled to justice 
at his hands as either the prosecutor in this matter or 
sho who was being prosecuted; who, indeed, if any- 


thing, were better entitled, unless he could*show that 
they were false and suborned; for unless they were 
suborned or false, they were there doing a painiul duty 
to the public, for which they were to receive no pay, 
and from Which they were to obtain no benefit, Of 
whom else in that court could so much be said? The 
judge there had his ermine and his Anopy, his large 
salary and his seat of honour, And the Capen had 
their wigs, and their own loud voices, and their places 
of precedence. The attorneys had their seats and their 
big tables, and the somewhat familiar respect of the 
tipstaves, The jury, though not much to be envied, 
were addressed with respect and flattery, had their 
honourable seats, and were invariably at least called 
gentlemen. But why should there be no seat of honour 
for the witnesses? To stand in a box, to be bawled 
after by the police, to be scowled at and scolded by the 
judge, to be browbeaten and accused falsely by the bar- 
risters, and then to be condemned as perjurers by the 
jury—that is the fate of the one person who, during tho 
whole trial, is perhaps entitled to the greatest respect, 
and is certainly entitled to the most public grat 
Let the witness have a big arm-clair, and a canopy over 
him, and a man behind him with a red cloak to do him 
honour and keep the flies off; let him be gently invited 
to come forward from some inner room whero he can 
sit before a fire. Then he will be able to speak out, 
making himself heard without scolding, and will, pe 

haps, be able to make a fair fight with the cocks who 
san crow so loudly on their own dunghills.—Orley arm, 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

When we have lived some time in England, werfeel 
ourselves in a cold but wholesome air, in which moral 
and social health is stronger than moral atid social di 
ease, although the latter is still abundant. 








iLude, 


When I say that in England the air is cold, in society 
as in the climate, 1 do not mean to say that the Evelish 
ead are cold; observation and my own experience 
1ave taught me the contrary. We not only meet among 


them lofty sentiments and ardent pa they are 
also very capable of profound affections, which, 
entering into their hearts, become often as tender as 
they are deeply seated. What they want i 
prompt, universal sympathy; the disposition which, 
without special notice,gr tie, knows how to comprehend 
tho ideas and sentinf@@its Of others, to humour, or even 
to mingle with them, and thus to render the relations 
of life easy and agreeable. It is not that Mnglish 
estimate social intercourse lightly, and are not extremely 
curious as to what others think or do; but their 
curiosity always requires to accommodate itself to their 
dignity and timidity. Through awkwardness or shy- 
ness, as much as throngh pride, they seldom exhibit 
what they really feel. , Hence results, in their external 
relations and manners, a deficiency of grace and warmth, 
which chills and occasionally repulses. Even among 
themselves they are little frank and cordial; they have 
almost always an air of disdainful and caustic reserve, 
which breathes and inspires a secret and trivial discon. 
tent. In the main, they feel a great need of and a 
strong desire for intellectual movement and recreation; 
they are fond of conversation, and when offered to them 
under varied and animated features, they enjoy it much; 
but of themselves, and with a few brilliant exceptions, 
they seldom display enthusiasm, or take the initiative. 
They know not how to do what pleases them, or to 
enjoy at ease their own intelligence. The tire is there, 
but covered up; the spark to kindle it must come from 
without. 

During the solitary leisure which the affairs of the 
embassy and the necessary obligations of society often 
afforded me, I studied with deep interest this great 
society, so strongly constituted and at the same time so 
free, in which so many contrasts destroy the harmony 
of the whole, and in which human nature so liberally 
developes itself, although restrained by curbs and coun- 
terpoises, which prevents its pretensions and extrava- 
ganecs from proceeding to the last excesses. 1 learned 
much in this moral and social study, which open d to 
me, at every step, ‘new horizons, without making me 
forget my domestic solitude. The English ore richt in 
attaching the highest value to their internal life, to their 
home, and above all to the closeness of the conjugal tie. 
They would not find, in their cosntry, in public life, that 
movement, varicty, and facility, that harmony of all the 
relations, which elsewhere, and for many people, almost 


once 


instinctive, 


Lue 





everlasting remorse |” 





he; “ but what you are going to do keep to yourself; 


supply the place of happiness.—Gwisot's Autobiography, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

Tae plates for our iron frigates cost, on the lowest esti- 
mate, £200 each, 

Imrortation oF Benoat Trorns.— The ship THippolyta, 
which has just arrived in Liverpool, has brought four ve 
handsome young Bengal tigers from Calcutta, The entmale 
during the voyage were kept in a house which had been spe- 
cially constructed for their accommodation. Travelling seems 
not to have affected their health much, for they are lively, and 
particularly voracious. 

Tor Taames Empanxurnt. — This important work has 
been commenced. Various sections of piles have been driven 
into the bed of the river between Westminster and Hunger- 
ford bridges—one of them directly in front of the mansion of 
the Duke of Buccleuch—and engineers have been engaged 
within the last few days with boring-rods, finding out the 
strata in the bed of the river. 

Accipents ow Rartways.—During the year 1861, 284 per- 
sons were killed, and 883 injured by accidents on railways in 
the United Kingdom. Of this number, 216 were killed and 
636 injured in England and Wales: 39 were killed, and the 
same number injured, in Scotland; and 29 were killed, and 
4 injured, im Ireland. Forty-six passengers were killed, and 
791 injured, from causes beyond their own control. 

Tux “ Lingvat” Mivtowners.—A morning contemporary 
states :—"' There are seventy-one mills in Preston, and the 
proprietors of these have given, in two subscriptions, exactly 
£1,842 15s. to the Relief Fund—that is to say, rather less than 
was contributed by a single house in Liverpool.’’ We learn 
further, that sages munificence of the proprietors of 
ninety-one mills in Blackburn amounts to only £700. 

Nove. Fisnine-Net.—Speaking of an extraordinary take 
of small fish in Cork harbour, the Evaminer says :—‘' So plen- 
tiful is the supply, that the nets usually employed appear to 
be regarded as inadequate, and a singular means of capture 
has been resorted to—crinoline. With this novel apparatus 
thousands have been already taken, the smaller end of the 
article being closed up, and a pole attached to the other 
extremity.’’ 

Curious Lirre-Assurance Facts.—We learn from the News’ 
Bankers’ Journal that over 160 insurance companies have 
ceased to exist since 1848, the greater number during the 
first ten years. The News very properly remarks that one of 
two conclusions is inevitable,—the public bave been for some 
time past over-supplied with insurance companies, or now 
there are not sufficient to meet the ordinary requirements of 
the community. 

Canavan Parterpors.—Mr. Taylor, a surgeon at Ramsey, 
cautions the public of the extreme danger there is sometimes 
in eating these birds, and narrates some cases in which pa- 
tients of his own were poisoned by eating them. It is 
reported to be known in Canada that sometimes these birds 
are poisonous, that when the snow is long on the ground 
they are driven by hunger to feed on the berries of some 
shrub which makes their flesh unsafe for haman food. 

Tux French refreshment department at the International 
Exhibition has not proved very profitable; for the creditors 
of M. Constant Veillard, the contractor, were called together 
on Wednesday, and a statement presented to them showed 
that the liabilities were £27,616, and the assets only £7,253. 
'The@ goodwill and the plant of the department have been sold 
to Mr. Morrish, of the English refreshment department, 
‘The affairs of the estate are to be wound up under the Bank- 
rapeey Act. 

‘ux Postaox-Stamp Manta.—Many persons in France 
earry on an extensive trade in old postage - stamps, and 
some, which have ceased to be issued, fetch high prices, as 
much as twelve francs each in certain instances, The trade 
in Paris is very brisk, and there is even a kind of bourse 
held in the garden of the Tuileries, in the sheltered corner 
known as “ Petite Provence,” the favourite resort of old and 
young during the cold weather; and its frequenters, of all 
nugos, seem as eager in their traffic as any stock-jobbers at a 
bourae, 

Tutetery o’Crocx.—In 1848 Mr. J. Alfred Novello pro- 
pounded a plan for giving a distinct name to each of the 24 

10ure; and in 1862 he again presents it to the notice of an 
unappreciative public. He has discovered that mankind will 
not fail to reap Vast benefit from his system, which has cer- 
tainly the merit of simplicity. It is this, that instead of say- 
ing two p.m., we should say the fourteenth hour of the day, 
aud so on; considering the first hour of the twenty-four to 
begin at midnight. Mr. Novello does not, indeed, plainly 
inform us what other advantages would arise from his plan 
(though he hints they would be numerous), the present adop- 
tion of which would be certain, ‘if only the authorities of 
the Post-office and the railway companies were to call the 
hours of a day from 1 to 24.” . 

Monstxa ALuum.—An enormous album, manufactured by 
M. Rollinger, of Vienna, which was originally intended to 
receive the autographs of all distinguished visitors to the 
Exhibition, has been offered to and accepted by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, At present it contains only all 
the names of the principal officers of the Corporation, beau- 
tifully emblazoned on the richly-ornamented pages. The 
ulbuin is six feet long, hree and a half feet wide, and about 
eight inches thick. In the centre of the upper corner are 
the City arma, and in metal panels at each side are engraved 
the emblematic rose, thistle, and shamrock, Other panels 
are formed of mosaic leather, arranged with great taste and 
with a marvellous amount of care. The inside of the book is 
lined with a rich moire silk, and every page has a border of 
rich gold and delicately-coloured ornamentation. The weight 
of the book is upwards of 7001bs. 

Fats ov A Desraturna Lover.—A young man whose pro- 
feasion is ** to go down to the sea in ships,” had been court- 
ing & young girl at a house not a hundred miles from the 
Ulverston Canal, when some quarrel ensued between the 
lovers, and the gay Lothario threatened to drown himself. 
No sooner said than done, apparently. He sprang into the 
canal, to the at terror of the girl, who at once created an 
alarm, The dissatisfied lover had disappeared beneath the 
water; and, although every effort was made to render assist- 
ance, if practicable, or to bring up the body when all hape of 
rescuing the victim of disappointed p had vanished, 
there was nothing to show for this expenditure of good feel- 
ing. We understand that several members of the force, 
assisted by sympathising bystanders, Gragged the canal for 
a considerable time, without effect, The truth was, that the 
disconsolate lover was a capital swimmer and diver, and 
contrived through the darkness of the night to get home 
unobserved, where he was fouad next morning comfortably 
ensconced between the blankets, Rumour 8 that the 
heart of the fair Du!cinea is softened, and that the course of 
true love is likely to ran smooth henceforth, 








THE JESTER 
Mvsrcat Qurstion.—Was “Sally come up” composed at 


1sER’s take as much care of their money as if they owned 
it, and use it as little as if they didn’t. 

Mayy a man’s tongue is a two-edged sword, one of the 
ed, cutting his friends, and the other himself. 

Sewn Gesaesen—i the name “ Jack Tar”’ for a sailor 
derived from the Latin Jactari, to be tossed about ?—Fun. 

Ernior1ay Bioom.—Under the head of exports is included 
a quantity of walnut-ketchup, to 8t. Domingo. This article, 
for which a great demand exists in Hayti, is destined to be 
employed as a cosmetic by the ladies.—Ibid. , 

Wsneee to Krow.—If the teeth of a storm ever bite? Ifa 
good view is to be had from the top of the morning? Ifthe 
man who did not know what to doever gotajob? Ifa bald- 
headed man can be said to be hair-brained? If one man is 
not as good as any other man? 

Homaoraturc Sovr.—For diet, nothing is better than a 
little nourishing broth. Take the leg of a pigeon, and hang 
it up in a window so that the shadow may fall into a kettle 
filled with water, suspended over a brisk fire; boil the sha- 
dow five hours, and give the patient sparingly ; in excess, it 
might produce constipation. 

reds ow Eriqustts.—Before entering a drawing-room, 
look through the keyhole to see who’s there, and adapt your 
style to your company. If announced by any other name 
than your own, correct the servant publicly, and, should it 
be a boy in buttons, kick him. Should any stranger in the 
company observe that “it is fine weather,” wink slyly, and 
say, “‘ you mustn’t tell’’—thus you will gain a character for 
caution and secrecy. If you have not been introduced to a 
lady with whom you are desirous of speaking, address her 
as “‘What’s-your-name.”’ Be the first down to supper, seize 
a lobster-sa and anything else you like best; if ques- 
tioned, say ‘‘it’s for a lady.” If, on leaving, you cannot 
find your own hat and coat, bring an action against the 
master of the house. We forgot to mention that the hat 
should be held hetween the legs during the greater part of 
the evening, and especially while engaged in a quadrille. On 
recognising a lady in the street whom you have seen at a 
party on the previous night, cry out, “‘ How are you—eh? 
all right?’’ You can jocosely allude to her excessive dancing 
by a tender inquiry as to the state of her poor feet. Should 
ake not courteously answer your questions, set her down for 
a bloated aristocrat, and pass on. 


—— 
HOME HINTS 


How to Gaturr Frvit.—A most important matter is ga- 
thering the fruit without bruising it in the slightest degree. 
Apples and pears bought in the market are ——— much 
pacer mee which their beauty is spoiled ; and most of this is 
occasioned by blows received both in gathering and in roll- 
ing the fruit from one basket to another. This can scarcely 
be avoided when orcharding is carried on largely ; but ama- 
teur gardeners cannot well give too much attention to gather- 
ing their fruit. Any falling, even if not more than a foot, 
should be obviated, and what does fall should be placed 
separately. We find a coat with deep side-pockets better 
than a basket hung to the ladder, the usual mode of gather- 
ing. The kind of weather during which the gathering is 
performed is a matter of importance. The trees should be 
thoroughly dry, and a windy day chosen, if pussible. 

Wuen ro Gatuer Frvir.—Most people (says a contempo- 
rary) are disposed to gather the autumn fruits too soon. 
They see days shortening, they hear the trees creaking in 
the wind, and they find the ground strewed with windfalls ; 
and from these premises they jump at the conclusion that 
the fruit ought to be gathered. Buta certain per centage of 
the crop may fall, from various causes, before the crop is 
ripe. Arrule is generally adopted by gardeners, that if the 
pips of apples or pears are turning brown, the crop may be 
Etes ; but we should rather say that a decidedly dark and 
settled hue of the seed is a safer criterion. As to the objec- 
tion that waiting late into the autumn causes a loss of the 
fruit by falling, it has little weight, because it is by this pro- 
cess that the weaker and less sound fruit is got rid of, while 
the best remains. Taking the crop too early will not only 
injure the good fruit by causing it to shrivel, but will also 
render frequent removals necessary, in order to separate 
from the stock the rotten ones, which would of themselves 
have fallen from the tree if more time had been given, 


> 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Srrptz Cure ror Diarrma@a.—A correspondent writes to 
assure us that a raw winter onion, eaten with salt and bread, 
has been found thoroughly effectual by several members of 
his family in removing diarrhoea, 

Remepy For Ssa-Sicxwess.—Dr. Hastings, of Worcester, 
endorses our remedy for that unpleasant assailant, sea-sick- 
ness :—“* Being a martyr to sea-sickness,”’ he says, ‘I tried 
the following remedy, this summer, with complete success, 
and am anxious that those who suffer from this dreadful 
sickness should know of such an easily-applied, and—in my 
case, at all events—efficacious plan to prevent it. Let the 
voyager provide himself with about a dozen yards of a com- 
mon calico bandage, and, directly he goes on Soona, bandage 
his abdomen, beginning low down, over the haunches, and 
per any up over the pit of the stomach, not too tightly, 
and then let him lie down and go asleep—as I think he is 
almost certain to do, unless kept awake by the noise and 
tossing of the vessel.’’ 

Diet tHe Cavuss or Diszasx.—A fact, in reference to the 
sper mers A of cholera epidemics, may teach a lesson.— 

n Nottingham, with a population of 50,000, there were 296 
fatal cases of cholera in 1832; nearly all of these being in the 
lower part of the town, which was ill-drained, extremely 
filthy, and densely populated. But extensive purification, 
and sanitary reform, having taken place, only 18 deaths 
occurred 1848-9; all of these, too, in localities which, in 
spite of what had been done, retained much of their previous 
filth. The average mortality of infants, amongst rich and 
— in aagiea’, is about one in every four and a half be- 

‘ore the end of the first year of existence. So ly, how- 
ever, is infant life influenced by good and bad management, 
that, about a century ago, the London workhouses presented 
the astonishing result of 23 deaths in every 24 infants under 
the age of one year. But when an improved system of 
management was introduced, in consequence of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry hav’ taken place, the proportion of 

was speedily ~ BR, in a single institution, from 


2,600 to 460 in a year, 26 FEG3 





SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


A New Prorxiiiva Powsr.—On the Scheldt, near Ant. _ 


werp, experiments have been made with a river-boat pro- 
vided with a new propelling power which has been recently 
discovered. ‘The has neither paddle-wheels nor screw, 
In the middle of it, however, is a cone-shay kettle, into 
which the water is pumped up, and from which it is driven 
out with force into the river through two curved boxes 
on the side of the boat, by which means the vessel is pro- 
pelled forward with great swiftness. By simple machinery 
the arrangements of the boxes can be so altered, that the 
boat can immediately turned and steered in any direc- 
tion. The e iments made with this boat, whic ge 
tended to ply between Luik and Scraing, have far exceeded 
expectation, and will perhaps cause a revolution in the 
means of propulsion. 

Tux Winp or a Cannon-Batt.—We often hear and read of 
this phenomenon. Yet military authorities say that no one 
is ever hurt by the wind of a cannon-ball, for the very suffi- 
cientr eason that a cannon-ball has no wind that strikes out 
sideways, as is commonly supposed. Cannon-balis often 


. pass between a soldier’s legs, or knock off a soldier's cap, or 


take a button off of the breast of his coat, without inflicting 
the slightest personal injury ; and there have been cases in 
which an ear or a nose has been taken off by a cannon-ball, 
without further damage than the loss of the ear or nose occa- 
sioned. Men who are found dead on the field of battle with- 
out the least mark of violence on their persons, die of the 
heart disease, apoplexy, or some similar fatal attack; and 
sometimes by being struck slightly over some vital spot by 
a cannon-ball, which leaves no external mark on account of 
the yielding of the flesh, but the internal concussion from 
which was sufficient to destroy life. The internal organs of 
dead soldiers have been found smashed almost to a jelly, while 
not a sign of an external blow or scratch could be found on 


the body, 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Between lobsters and crabs, as between dogs and cats, 
there is an ancient feud. If one of each is thrown into the 
bottom of the boat, the lobster “‘chivies’’ the crab ail round, 
and punishes him terribly if he catches him. 

Vauvr or Rervsr.—Among the most welcome discoveries 
are the conversions of refuse and useless matter to a profit- 
able purpose. When the Spanish miners had extracted, as 
they thought, every particle of gold or silver from the rock, 
and had piled mountains of refuse all around them, what a 
happy moment when the sudden abundance of quicksilver 
made the exhausted rubbish as valuable as the unbroken 
vein! Very lately we have seen the gas tar which was once 
got rid of by fire turned to many uses, and even made to 
yield the most lasting and beautiful dyes. The volatile pro- 
ducts of smelted lead have been arrested and condensed. 
The fumes from the manufacture of soda from common salt, 
which, according to Lord Derby, have spoilt the vegetation 
of large districts, have been absorbed and converted with 
profit. Many other materials that once only encumbered the 
soil or poisoned the water, are now made at once harmless 
and useful, 

Papgr-Maxinc.—A person named Tate seems to have been 
the first paper-maker in England. He had a paper-mill at 
Hertford early in the sixteenth century; and another is 
stated to have been established in 1858, at Dartford, in Kent, 
by Sir John Spielman, a German, who was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth. His mill stood on the site of the present 
powder-mills. Previously to this, and for some time after- 
wards, our principal supplies were from France and Hol- 
land, The making of paper had made little progress even 
80 late as 1662. Fuller has the following remarks respecting 
the paper of his tizne:—*‘ Paper participates, in some sort, 
of the character of the country which makes it; the Vene- 
tian being neat, subtle, and court-like; the French, ligh 
slight, and slender; and the Dutch, thick, corpulent, an 
gross, suckfhg 4 the ink with the sponginess thereof.” Ho 
complains that the making of paper was not sufficiently en- 
couraged, “ considering the vast sums of money expended 
in our land for paper out of Italy, France, an 
which might be lessened were it made in our nation,” 
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GOLDEN TREASURY 

ee speakers and retreating armies should know where 

stop. 

Frx.ine is a truer oracle than thought; hence women are 
oftener right than men. 

Wuew our feelings contradict our theories, the feelings are 
true and theories false. 

Mayy a rich man, in raising his son, seems ambitious of 
muking what Aaron made—a golden calf. 

InpIscrimiInaTs culogy and indiscriminate invective are 
equally good—both good for nothing. 

RUTH is robed in white; falsehood flaunts in the seven 

primitive colours and all their combinations. . 

Swaxespgare.—Shakespeare has never broken down the 
distinction, as other writers have done, between what is 
worthy to be prized and imitated, and what to be pitied and 
shunned. We have no moral mons‘ers in Shakespeare, no 
generous housebreakers, no philanthropic murderers. We 
see men as they are; but we sec them also with a clearness 
that it were vain to expect from our own unassisted vision. 
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